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FREEDMEN AND FREEBORN IN THE EPITAPHS OF 
IMPERIAL ROME.* 


Among the thirty-nine thousand odd inscriptions of the city 
of Rome published in Volume VI of the Corpus of Latin inscrip- 
tions, more than half, about twenty-two thousand, are an alpha- 
betized collection of tomb inscriptions of the lower population, 
men, women, and children, without titles of any sort, who have 
left a record of their names on stones set up in independent and 
joint burial places along the major roads leading from the city 
or in cemeteries near the roads. Here is a mass of evidence for 
the population of the city, largely from the first two and a half 
centuries of the Empire. The only comprehensive study of the 
population depending on these inscriptions is the epoch-making 
paper of Professor Tenney Frank, “ Race Mixture in the Roman 
Empire” published in 1916.1 His conclusion, based on an in- 
vestigation of names in the inscriptions, was that nearly ninety 
percent of the permanent inhabitants of Rome was composed of 
men of slave stock and that the slaves were predominantly of 
eastern origin. Frank also analyzed inscriptions of various towns 
of Italy, Narbonese Gaul, and Spain and concluded that there 
the percentage of men of slave origin, though not so great as 
in Rome, was high. These conclusions of Frank, repeated in his 


*This paper was completed in November 1959 during my term as 
member of the Institute for Advanced Studies in Princeton. 

1A4.H.R., XXI (1916), pp. 689-708. Page references to Frank are to 
this article. Frank’s statistics are based not on the entire collection 
but on the sequence of 13,900 inscriptions designated as sepulcrales in 
C.I.L,, VI, Parts 2 and 3. 
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Economic History of Rome,? gave rise to much discussion, especi- 
ally after the Italian translation of the book appeared in 1924. 
Many Italian scholars made objections. The great historian 
Gaetano De Sanctis called for a rigorous critical examination 
which would, he predicted, show that Frank’s conclusions were 
far from being proved.® 

There has been no such critical examination, but Frank’s views 
continue to be discussed, often with scepticism. Kecently F. G. 
Maier has questioned the use of statistics from inscriptions be- 
cause of the incompleteness of the population data for ancient 
Rome and because of the accidental character of the discoveries.‘ 
Frank’s conclusion that Greek cognomina indicated freedman 
stock and that the freedmen were mainly of eastern origin has 
aroused widespread protest. Suggestions have been made that 
the Greek cognomina often belonged to enfranchised peregrini 
and much attention has been given, particularly in Italy, to the 
view of A. Calderini that the Greek cognomen became respectable 
and even popular and was often given by Romans to their chil- 
dren. Mary L. Gordon produced evidence to show that Greek 
cognomina were given to slaves of western as well as eastern 
origin® and her objection to the idea that the empire was 
“orientalized” has been repeated by various scholars, including 
A. M. Duff and William Linn Westermann.’ But Frank’s views 


* First edition (Baltimore, 1920), pp. 155-64; 2nd ed. (1927), pp. 
208-18. Frank found in the orientalization of the population a major 
cause of the decline of the Roman Empire. See, for instance, his History 
of Rome (New York, 1923), pp. 565 ff. 

8 Review of Italian translation, Riv. Filol., 1111 (1925), pp. 287-9. 

““Roémische Bevilkerungsgeschichte und Inschriftenstatistik,” His- 
toria, II: (1954), pp. 318-51. Maier is interested in estimates of the 
entire population of Rome as well as of the men of slave stock. For 
the latter he concedes that some of the conclusions based on the epitaphs 
are valid, but urges caution in the use of statistics. On p. 343 (with 
n. 9), he misinterprets Frank’s figures and constructs some figures of 
his own by adding unlikes. Other critics of Frank have written in 
general terms, without direct study of the inscriptions. See, for instance, 
E. Ciccotti, “ Motivi biologici e demografici del mondo antico,” Nuova 
Rivista Storica, XIV (1930), pp. 45 ff. 

5 Aquileia Romana (Milan, 1930), p. 417. 

°“ The Nationality of Slaves under the Early Roman Empire,” J. &. 8., 


XIV (1924), pp. 93-111. 
7A. M. Duff, Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire (Oxford, 1928), 
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have lately had support from Hilding Thylander.® Basing his 
work on an exhaustive study of the inscriptions of Italian ports, 
and making use of Leon’s analysis of Jewish cognomina, Thy- 
lander concludes that most men with Greek cognomina and many 
with Latin were freedmen or sons of freedmen of eastern origin, 
and that Frank’s percentages of men of foreign stock were, if 
anything, too low.® This is not the place to discuss the subject, 
for which the evidence has been collected by others, but in my 
opinion Thylander has provided important confirmatory evidence 
for the eastern origin of most of the freedmen in the Roman 
populace. 

This paper deals not with the origin of the freedmen but 


pp. 1-11 (photographic reprint, 1958, with brief supplement containing 
corrections and slight bibliographical additions); W. L. Westermann, 
s.v. “ Sklaverei,” R.-H., Suppl. VI (1935), cols. 1003 ff. See also Wester- 
mann’s important posthumous book, The Slave Systems of Greek and 
Roman Antiquity (Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, XL 
[1955]), pp. 92, 96-102. Much of his evidence comes from Egypt. With 
one case from Germany, he notes (p. 96, notes 2-3) the use of Greek 
names for slaves from Syria, Egypt, Bithynia, Cappadocia, Thrace, etc., 
regions from which many slaves came to Rome. See M. Bang, Rém. 
Mitt., XXV (1910), pp. 223-51. Frank’s assumption is that slaves with 
Greek cognomina at Rome came in general from regions like these where 
Greek was the lingua franca. 

5 Etude sur Vépigraphie latine (Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Institutet 
it Rom, series in 8v9, V [Lund, 1952]), pp. 134-85. For discussion of 
Jewish cognomina, see pp. 167-9, with citations from H. J. Leon’s 
articles on language and names in the Jewish catacombs of Rome, 
T.A.P.A., LVIII (1927), pp. 210-33 and LIX (1928), pp. 205-24. 
Leon shows that Latin cognomina are common in these catacombs. On 
the Greek names of the early imperial bodyguard, composed of German 
slaves, an important element in Gordon’s evidence for the use of Greek 
names for westerners, Thylander, p. 174, points out that these names 
are employed only for Nero’s guard and attributes them to Nero’s 
fondness for things Greek. Thylander’s discussion, Chapter II, on the 
development of the Roman name has useful material on the decline of 
the praenomen and on evidence from names for the date of inscriptions. 

®*The study covers the inscriptions of all the major ports of Italy 
from Aquileia on the Adriatic around the peninsula to Albintimilium 
in the northwest. The population of the ports, especially of Ostia and 
Portus (see ἢ. 21 below for Thylander’s publication of the inscriptions 
of Portus), which provide the largest number of inscriptions, was similar 
to that of Rome. For distinctions in the use of Greek cognomina in the 
various ports, see pp. 181-5. 
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with the proportion of freedmen and freeborn (the latter in- 
cluding freedmen’s sons) in the epitaphs. My interest in the 
subject results from a reading of all the inscriptions of C.J. L. 
VI in order to determine the distribution of the thirty-five 
tribes in the population.?® In inscriptions of senators, knights, 
and soldiers I found many tribes, but surprisingly few in the 
epitaphs of men without title, even in inscriptions clearly of the 
first century A.D., when the tribe, later almost entirely con- 
fined to men of high rank and to militares, was still used in 
names of men of low rank. The explanation for the dearth of 
tribes was soon clear. In general only the freeborn man had the 
right to attach a tribe to his name,™ and these inscriptions con- 
tain a large preponderance of freedmen. This paper makes an 
attempt to determine how large the preponderance is, and to 
find an explanation for it. 

Since I read the entire collection for another purpose, I have 
not compiled complete statistics on proportions of freedmen and 
freeborn. The figures on which I base my conclusions depend 
on an examination, sometimes of several thousand, sometimes of 
a few hundred epitaphs in sequence in various sections of the 
alphabetized collection, with testing of results from time to 
time in the index of all nomina. I believe that the samplings 
are valid for all the epitaphs. Following the example of the 
editors of C.J. LZ. VI, I shall refer to these tomb inscriptions 
of men and women without title as the sepulcrales (or the 


epitaphs) .?? 


10Tribes are omitted from the index of citizen nomina, the only 
portion of the index of C.J. LZ. VI which has appeared. See Part 6,1, 
published in 1926, a decade after Frank’s study of race mixture. 

11See Mommsen, Rim. Staatsrecht, III (Leipzig, 1887), pp. 440-2. 

12 Τὴ this paper references by number to inscriptions are to 0.1. L. 
VI. For the inscriptions described as sepulcrales, see Parts 2 and 3, 
and 4, 1, 10424-29680, with the alphabetized supplements in Part 4, 
2 and 3, 34029-36602 and 37857-39082a. The term sepulcrales should 
properly include the epitaphs of senators and equites (about 700, pub- 
lished with other inscriptions of those classes), of militares, and of 
freedman bureaucrats. My statistics do not, in general, cover them; 
nor do they cover the inscriptions of the great columbaria, mainly of 
the early Empire, a somewhat illogical omission since many of the 
other sepulcrales undoubtedly come from columbaria, discovered often 
when records of excavations were inadequate. I have tested the inscrip- 
tions of the columbaria sufficiently to show that their inclusion would 
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The names of Roman citizens in the epitaphs (I exclude the 
slaves)** may be divided into three classes, first those for whose 
status there is no definite evidence either in the name or in the 
text of the epitaph, second freedmen, and third freeborn. The 
first group, which I shall call the incerti, comprises, according 
to testings to be discussed below, roughly two thirds of the names. 
The freedmen (libertini) are indicated by the patron’s prae- 
nomen or cognomen—for example M (arcv) 1(ibertus) or Atimeti 
].—in the name or by a reference to a patronus, collibertus, con- 
servus, contubernalts, or the like in the epitaph.’ The freeborn 
(ingenut) are shown by the father’s praenomen—for example 
M(arcv) f(iliws)—in the name, by the use of a tribe, occasionally 
without filiation, and sometimes by internal evidence that a child 
was born free. Investigations of hundreds of inscriptions in 


several sequences show never less than twice as many freedmen | ~ 


as freeborn, and sometimes a much larger proportion. Many of 


have led to a higher ratio of freedmen to freeborn. Unless otherwise 
specified, the figures I give apply not to inscriptions but to names, 
several of which are often found in one inscription. 

18 It is difficult to estimate the number of slaves because it is often 
uncertain whether a Eutyches or a Felix is a slave or a freedman with 
nomen omitted. Numbers of slaves vary greatly throughout the sepul- 
crales, They are particularly frequent under the letters E, F, and H, 
which include many of the favorite slave names. See the list in the 
text below, with n, 31. 

14 Sometimes the relationship to a patron is indicated by the statement 
that the person who set up the monument acted as libertus, though 
the term is not placed within the name. The words verna and concu- 
binus (a) attached to a Roman name also indicate freedmen. For the 
city of Rome two signs of freedman status mentioned by Maier, op. cit. 
(in π. 4 above), p. 342, n. 3, are not pertinent—membership in the 
college of Augustales, a municipal institution rarely referred to in 
Roman inscriptions, and enrollment in the Palatine tribe. Freedmen 
are common in this tribe only in the Transpadana and in Transalpine 
Gaul. See Mommsen, op. cit., III, p. 441, n. 2. I find only three cases 
of libertini in the Palatina in C.J. L. VI (27806, 38918, 39039), and 
several in other tribes. Most of the names recorded from Rome in the 
Palatina (they include senators and knights) have filiation. Freedmen’s 
sons as noted by M. L. Gordon, J. R.8., XXI (1931), pp. 68f. (mis- 
leadingly quoted by Maier, who classes freedmen’s sons with freedmen), 
are common in the Palatina; they are found also in some number in 
the Quirina and are attested in other tribes. For tribes in names of 
freedmen and freedmen’s sons, see my Voting Districts of the Roman 
Republic, P.M. A.A.R., XX (1960), pp. 147-9, esp. n. 55. 
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the freeborn are, moreover, clearly the sons of freedmen. The 
ratio of about three freedmen to one freeborn found in the 
approximately two hundred sepulcrales of the common people 
which the editors of the first volume of the Corpus have assigned 
to the Republic is my minimum estimate for the imperial in- 
scriptions.*®> If it could be assumed that all children of parents 
with citizen names, who provide less than a fifth of the names 
in the epitaphs, were freeborn, the proportion of freedmen would 
be slightly decreased. It is, however, evident that many children 
were born while the father was still a slave, and I have hesitated 
to include children among the freeborn unless there is clear 
evidence of free birth.'® 

Obviously the status of the incerti, which I have estimated 
as two thirds of the names, is important for the total ratio of 
freedmen to freeborn. Here the steady growth of the number 
of incerti, which I do not find noted in discussions of the means 


18 I.L., I, 27, 1226-1422. The inscriptions include a few men from 
the lower walks of life with titles. For the Empire my testings were 
made in various sections of the sepulcrales, particularly under F and L 
and under imperial nomina. Among the names with sure status, there 
are five or six freedmen to one freeborn under the Julii and the Flavii 
and about fourteen to one in the twenty percent of men of sure status 
under the Ulpii. (Did later generations tend to give up this new name? 
There are few senators among the Ulpii in 0.J.L. VI.) The index 
of all nomina in Ο΄. 1. LZ. VI shows that about two thirds of the names 
of sure status under A (which includes many Aurelii) and three 
quarters under C are freedmen, Partial testing in the index under F 
and P also shows three quarters freedmen. 

10 Τῃ records of parents with different nomina, there are sometimes, 
in the same family, children with the mother’s name, who were illegiti- 
mate, often because the father was a slave, and others with the father’s 
name, born after his manumission or in any case after the marriage 
of the parents. See 18122, 25841, and especially 22047 where the son 
with the father’s name has the cognomen Legitimus. Among the 
children discussed below (see text with n. 32), about a quarter of those 
whose parents have different nomina bear the mother’s nomen, only 
rarely with the notation Sp(urii) f(ilius). For examples in which both 
father and son are designated as liberti, see 10666 and 21540, For 
children of imperial freedmen who seem to have died as slaves, see 8542 
and 10644, Of interest here is the investigation, recorded on wax 
tablets of Herculaneum, to determine whether the girl Iusta was born 
before or after her mother was set free. See V. Arangio-Ruiz, Parola 
del Passato, Fasc. VIII (1948), pp. 129-51, with the publication of 
the tablets by G. Pugliese Carratelli, pp. 165-84. 
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of dating inscriptions, is of great importance. In the sepulcrales 
of the Republic only about seven percent of approximately five 
hundred names lack indication of status, and the status is almost 
always shown by praenomen of father or patron (occasionally 
by the patron’s cognomen) in the name. Although in rare 
cases the man for whom the tomb was erected has no status in 
his name,*? the names without status are chiefly secondary, for 
instance a wife named after a husband with status. Rarely do we 
have to depend on internal evidence such as a reference to a 
patron or a collibertus. Early imperial inscriptions show a 
growth in the number of incerti, particularly among secondary 
names, and an increase in the number of epitaphs in which 
freedman status is indicated only by internal evidence. Never- 
theless in two groups of epitaphs which belong mainly to the 
Julio-Claudian period, those in the great columbaria and those 
from the extensive cemetery outside the Porta Salaria, the names 
with definite status decidedly outnumber those without it.1® The 
situation changes radically in three groups of inscriptions which 
are later than the first century. The first group is the sepul- 
crales under Trajan’s nomen, Ulpius, an almost unknown name 
before the accession of Trajan in 98. Here about eighty percent 
are incerti, and definite status for liberti is, except for imperial 
freedmen, entirely dependent on internal evidence, not on the 


17 That is true of the baker M. Vergilius Eurysaces (C.J.LZ., I, 25, 
1203-5), whose tomb stands outside the Porta Maggiore. 

18 For the columbaria, where slaves and freedmen provide most of 
the burials and where status is usually given in the major names but 
is sometimes omitted for subsidiary names, see 3926-8397; 33062-33710; 
37301-37740. For the cemetery outside the Porta Salaria, with the 
important discoveries made when the Via Po (often referred to in 
C.1I.L. by its former name, Corso di Porta Pinciana) was opened early 
in this century, see the excellent discussion of the date and character 
of the burials by G. Gatti, Bull. Com., XXXIII (1905), pp. 154-82. 
(Only about a third of the names in the inscriptions published there 
lack status.) The cemetery consisted of rows of small columbaria 
divided by alleys which were parallel to the old Via Salaria. The 
inscriptions from this cemetery make up more than half the sepulcrales 
in C.I.L., VI, 4, 3 (1933). See Bang’s statement there, p. 3860. The 
stones were usually travertine cippi or marble tablets, mainly of the 
type used for columbaria. There are some burials from the time of the 
Claudian emperors, and a few of later date, but most of them date from 
the late Republic and the Julian emperors. 
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name form.’® Approximately the same percentage of incertt and 
the same general conditions are found in the epitaphs of two 
cemeteries discovered in the last thirty years, both dating from 
the second century and later, with most of the epitaphs from 
the second century. They are the cemetery under St. Peter with 
105 names *° and that at Isola Sacra between Ostia and Portus 
with about 500 names.?? 

It is primarily in the name of the freedman, not the freeborn, 
that the omission of status is apparent. The decline accompanies 
the decline of the praenomen, which in the early Empire led 
to the substitution of the patron’s cognomen for his praenomen 


19 ΤῊ6 percentage of incerti is high under earlier imperial names, 
ca. 72 for the Julii and 75 for the Flavii, but these names continued 
to be common in the second century. See n, 22 below. For the Julii 
it is significant that more than sixty percent of the incerti are in the 
approximately forty percent of the epitaphs with the abbreviated 
heading D(is) M(anibus), which became common under the Flavians 
and is found in about eighty-three percent of the sepulcrales of the 
Ulpii. The earliest dated instance of Ὁ. M. known to A. Degrassi belongs 
to 58 A.D. (7303). See Riv. Filol., XXXVII (1959), p. 213. See also 
his important discussion of the means of dating inscriptions in his 
inaugural address as Professor of Latin Epigraphy at the University 
of Rome, L’epigrafia latina in Italia nell’ultimo ventennio e i criteri 
del nuovo insegnamento (Padua, 1957), pp. 9-12. 

20 See the list of names from this cemetery in J. Toynbee and J. Ward 
Perkins, The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Excavations (London, 
1956), Appendix A (with additional names in Appendix D for which 
the inscriptions are not yet published). Eighteen or nineteen of the 
names surely belong to freedmen, of whom seven or eight, several of 
whom are not so listed by the authors, were imperial freedmen (nos. 
3, 6, 7, 8, 14, 70, 80, perhaps 85, who may have been an imperial freed- 
man rather than an imperial slave, as he is listed). I would class nos, 
37, 61, 62, 88, 95, 97 as ingenui. The other 79 names are incerti, though 
twenty-one of them, children of parents with citizen names, may have 
been ingenui. I find no reason for the “Freeborn?” placed by the 
authors after a number of other names. 

21See G. Calza, La Necropoli del Porto di Roma dell’ Isola Sacra 
(Rome, 1940). For a complete collection of all inscriptions from Isola 
Sacra, see H. Thylander, Inscriptions du Port d’Ostie (Lund, 1952, 
vol. IV, 1, of publication cited in n. 8 above), inscriptions numbered 
A 1-347, In the inscriptions with names well enough preserved to 
show the status of the individuals, I find 39 liberti, including 10 
liberti Aug., 44 ingenui and 410 incerti. Although the ingenui include 
knights and other people with titles, most of the epitaphs of Isola 
Sacra are of the type of the Roman sepulcrales. 
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in names like C. Iulius Atimeti 1. Cotus (5429), but it went 
further. For freedmen the use of libertus in the name, either 
with praenomen or with cognomen of the patron, tends to dis- 
appear unless the patron was the emperor. It was still in use 
in official documents, as is shown by the Basis Capitolina (975), 
a list with status of Roman υἱοὶ magistri dated in 136 A.D. 
But in other inscriptions there is a marked decline, particularly 
striking for the freedmen of the emperor’s freedmen and more 
marked for men than for women. Here my investigations are 
supplemented by use of the index of all nomina in C.J. L. VI. 
Among the Julii, freedmen of the emperor’s freedmen (or of 
their descendants) are frequently listed as C. Iulius C. 1. or Ti. 
Iulius Ti. 1., with many cases like the one cited above of the 
substitution of cognomen for praenomen. The instances are less 
common for the Claudii and markedly less for the Flavii. The 
majority of the instances of Ti. Claudius Ti. 1. and T. Flavius 
T. 1. come from the official record on the Basis Capitolina.”? 
The same record is the source for the only examples, two in 
number, of M. Ulpius M. 1., and for one of the four P. Aelii 
P. 1.23 A similar decline in the use of libertus in the name forms 


* According to my count, there are twenty cases of Ti. Claudius 
Ti. 1. in the index, thirteen of them from the Basis Capitolina, and 
fourteen of T, Flavius Τὶ, 1., nine of them from the Basis, There are 
also a number of instances in the index of the substitution of patron’s 
cognomen for praenomen and a few awkward names in which the entire 
name of a patron who was Aug. lib. is given. See, for instance, 8761, 
15190, 18112. Of the many examples of freedmen Julii with imperial 
praenomina (C., Ti.), fifteen come from the Basis, an indication, sup- 
ported by many records of intermarriages of Julii with Ulpii, Aelii, and 
Aurelii, that there were many Julii in the second century. Only about 
a tenth of the epitaphs of Julii with libertus in the name have the 
heading D.M., which did not become common until the Flavians. See 
n. 19 above. Although G. Vitucci, in the excellent article “ Libertus ” 
in Ruggiero’s Dizionario Epigrafico (published 1958), notes the omission 
of the patron’s praenomen in the freedman’s name, he does not attempt 
to date it. On the evolution of the name, see pp. 909-20. 

** There is one case of an Ulpia with the praenomen of a patron 
Marcus in the name (3413), Ulpiae M. lib. Dmoidi; cf. 1913, Ulpia 
C. 1, Hedone, apparently a freedwoman of a non-imperial Ulpius. For 
the other imperial nomina from the Julii to the Aurelii, there are 
examples of freedmen with libertus in the names, but all these nomina 
were already known among senators who may well have had freedmen, 
Aelii with this designation, even those with the praenomina P., L., 
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of non-imperial freedmen is apparent in the second century 
inscriptions of the cemeteries of St. Peter and Isola Sacra. 
Augustt Liberti occur in both cemeteries, but libertus (liberta) 
is found in no other name from St. Peter and in the name of only 
one man—and five women—from the much larger group at 
Isola Sacra.** It is clear that at least in Rome a name form like 
M. Cornelius M. 1. is an indication (though not a proof) of 
pre-second century date and that extensive occurrence of names 
without status is often a sign of late first or of second century 
date. 

The decline of the use of libertus in the freedman’s name is 
undoubtedly a reflection of the freedman’s unwillingness to 
declare his inferior status and his dependence on and obligation 
to his patron. But another factor was the growing importance 
of the large group of freedmen whose patron was the emperor. 
Augusti libertus became a sort of title, often used from Flavian 
times without the nomen of the libertus, or placed not after the 
nomen but after the cognomen, and frequently followed by an 
official title, a rationibus, ab epistulis, etc. In the index of 
C.I.L. VI there are only two examples of this order under the 
Julii, but there is a steady increase from the Claudii to the 
Aurelii, with a large number from the imperial freedman 
bureaucracy.”° 

For the freeborn of the common people there may have been 
a decline in the use of filiation such as is apparent in the names 
of senators (I. L. 8., 862-1312) from the latter half of the second 


and T., belonging to Hadrian, Lucius Verus, and Antoninus Pius, may 
well be earlier than the second century. One of the two, L. Aelii (10769) 
is specifically designated as a freedman of Sejanus, and a [P.] <Aelius 
P. 1. (4892) comes from the Vigna Codini, whose inscriptions date 
mainly from Tiberius to Claudius. Another P. Aelius P. 1. (10788) 
lacks the heading D.M., which is, however, found in the remaining 
example, 34233. 

24 A 52 Thylander (op. cit. in π. 21), A. Cascennius Galli 1. Herma, 
with a woman in the same inscription designated as Caesennia L. 1. 
Erotis. For the other women designated as libertae in the name, see 
A 21, 43, 80, 276. 

25 My count from the index of C.1.L, VI of the examples of Aug. lib. 
after the cognomen is as follows: Julii 2; Claudii 9; Flavii 17; Ulpii 
21; Aelii 32; Aurelii 46; with about forty percent of the cases (fifty 
percent for the first three names) from the officiales. On Augusti liberti, 
see Vitucci, op. cit. (in n. 22), pp. 933-46. 
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century to the third. But while the same freedman’s name 
appears both with and without the designation libertus (10303, 
15723, 17639, 33549), I have found no such cases among ingenut. 
The only evidence on the subject that I can detect in the sepul- 
crales is that filiation is more common for children who have 
tribes, mainly a pre-second century group,”* than for children 
without tribes. But it is to be noted that filiation continues in 
the imperial nomina. The index shows that, after the Julio- 
Claudians, the freeborn descendants of the emperors’ freedmen, 
T. Flavii T.f., M. Ulpii M.f., P. Aelii P.f., have their status 
recorded oftener than do the freedmen’s freedmen. There seems 
to have been a persistent tendency to make clear for the lower 
population the full citizenship which belonged to the freeborn 
but not to the freedman. 


My conclusion is that the majority of the incertt, and a large 
majority of those not named with their parents, are freedmen. 
This conclusion is supported not only by the character of the 
cognomina, a much discussed subject which I shall consider later, 
but also by another feature of the epitaphs which has had little 
attention, the association in them of men and women with the 
same nomina. 


It would seem likely that, where no blood relationship is noted, 
people with the same nomen in an epitaph originated from the 
same slave familia. The lists of men and women with the same 
nomen (and the same praenomen for the men) suggests that 
possibility even when the designation libertus is lacking. Still 
more striking are the marriages or illegitimate unions of men 
and women with the same nomen. They are often described as 
colliberti,?”7 but in the majority of the records neither man nor 


*° See Degrassi, op. cit. (at end of n. 19), p. 12. My collection of 
names with tribes bears out his statement. Many of the tribes are in 
names lacking cognomina, which rarely occur after Nero, and only a 
minority are in epitaphs with the heading D.M. There is a steady 
diminution of names with tribes under imperial nomina from the Julii 
to the Ulpii; for the Ulpii I find only one case, 15595. Sporadic 
examples of tribes of later date are 18378, 165 A.D. and 26279, time 
of the Severi. A record of 143 A.D. (20217) is specifically described 
as the restoration of an inscription qui perivit. There are, of course, 
Many second century examples of tribes in the names of militares, 
including vigiles. 

*7 For the combination collibertus (a) and coniuna (uxor, maritus), 
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woman has indication of status. According to my estimate, these 
unions of men and women with the same nomen make up about 
forty percent of the marriages recorded in the sepulcrales,?® 
The percentage should probably be higher, for I have not in- 
cluded in my count the cases where the nomen of one of the 
mates was omitted, probably because it was identical with that 
of the other. Moreover, many of the husbands and wives with 
different nomina belong to two closely related families. That is 
demonstrably true of men and women with imperial nomina, 
among whom, in addition to unions with mates of the same 
nomen amounting to from thirty-eight to forty-seven percent, 
approximately another twenty-five percent are between men and 
women bearing two different imperial nomina.*® Besides there 
are the unions of Julii with Livii and Vipsanii, of Claudii with 
Antonii, and, in the nobility, cases like the Plautia and Urgu- 


see, for instance, the following in sequence: 24328, 24399, 24677, 24807- 
8, 25299, 25836. For identity of nomen resulting from marriages between 
freedwomen and their patrons, see 24711, 25146, 25319, 25485, 25832. 
For an example of a woman who married her freedman, a type of union 
condemned by Septimius Severus (Cod., V, 4, 3), see 25504. 

38 The percentages in my testing show some variation. The smallest, 
ca. 26% (5 out of 19 unions), comes from the small group under St. 
Peter. At Isola Sacra the percentage is about 38. It is about 36 under 
the Pompeii (24472-577) and the Valerii (27922-28297) and in a thou- 
sand inscriptions in sequence under M and N (21862-22861). But it is 
in general higher under the most common names, the great imperial 
nomina from the Julii to the Aelii (see next note). Under the entire 
letter F the percentage is about 42, Approximately 48% of the children 
discussed below (see n, 32) are the offspring of parents with the same 
nomen. 

39 For unions between men and women with the same nomen, my 
figures, based on the sepulcrales, are as follows: Julii 46%; Claudii 
40; Flavii 47; Ulpii 38; Aelii 41. The percentages of unions with mates 
bearing other imperial nomina are highest for the Ulpii and the Aelii 
(σα. 38 and 30). Though later imperial names are more common, the 
marriages here include a number of Julii and Claudii, a reflection 
perhaps of the fact that these names were widespread in the populace. 
For variation in the nomen of an individual, see 8432, Ulpia sive Aelia 
Aug. lib. Apate. Cf. Vitucci, op. cit, (in πῃ, 22), p. 912. Frequently 
the nomen of a husband who is Aug. lib. is omitted, and one cannot 
be sure that his nomen is identical with that of a wife who has an 
imperial nomen. When the names of the two are identical, sometimes 
the nomen is used in the plural. See, for the Aelii, 10783, 10852. 
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lanius who bear the nomina of the parents of M. Plautius 
Silvanus, consul 2 B.C.°° The possibility should always be con- 
sidered that some of these unions, especially under the common 
imperial names, are between freedmen’s children or grandchil- 
dren, but the large number of instances suggests that a common 
background in the familia is oftener the basis of the union. 

The cognomina, like the marriages between mates with the 
same nomen, show little variation between the certi and the 
incertt. The pertinent fact for the cognomina is that they include 
a large number of names attested for slaves in the alphabetized 
sepulcrales. The freedman after manumission retained his slave 
name as cognomen, and men with the commonest slave names 
are likely to be freedmen. The great majority of the cognomina 
—seventy percent according to Frank, whose estimates are, if 
anything, too low—are Greek. The most frequent are Epaphro- 
ditus, Eutychus (Eutyches), Hermes, Onesimus, Phoebus, with 
various feminine equivalents.*t The repeated use of these and 
other familiar slave names as cognomina is a strong argument 
against the suggestion that many of the men with Greek cog- 
nomina are enfranchised peregrint. The most common Latin 
cognomina—F austus, Felix, Fortunatus, Ianuarius, Primus, for 
instance—are also frequent as names of slaves, but these names, 
especially the first three, are common for freedmen’s sons. 


#929587 (a record of joint burial, not necessarily marriage). See 
Pros. Imp. Rom., s.v. “Urgulania.” Much latent information about 
intermarriages in the senatorial class probably exists in the sepulcrales. 
A study of the marriages outside the imperial family of the imperial 
freedmen and freedwomen might be profitable for evidence on relations 
between emperors and the nobility. 

*10n common slave names, see Frank’s list, p. 692, and the detailed 
statistics not available to him in J. Baumgart’s useful dissertation. 
Die rimischen Sklavennamen (Breslau, 1936). Baumgart’s study collects 
from Ο΄.1.1. VI, without distinction, the names of slaves and the 
cognomina of men and women surely to be classed as former slaves. 
In the absence of an index of cognomina in C.I.L, VI, consultation of 
the alphabetized sepulcrales shows clearly that the names cited as most 
frequent are well attested for slaves. Maier’s discussion (op. cit. in 
n. 4), pp. 342 f., suffers from his failure to distinguish between freedmen 
and freedmen’s sons (p. 321, n. 4). The latter often took good old 
Roman cognomina, and the list of them given by Maier can be exten- 
sively increased. Such names also occur for freedmen, but more rarely. 
See, however, the discussion of Thylander, op, cit. (in n. 8), pp. 122 1. 
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The suggestion of Calderini, frequently repeated by others in 
more definite form, that it became the fashion to use Greek 
cognomina breaks down on an examination of the names of 
parents and children in the epitaphs. That is clear from Frank’s 
statistics (p. 693) from the sepulcrales in C.JI.L. VI, Parts 2 
and 3. In the series he found 1347 epitaphs which give the 
names of father and son. Sixty-four percent of the fathers’ 
cognomina are Greek and thirty-eight of the sons’. Forty-six 
percent of the fathers with Greek cognomina gave their sons 
Latin cognomina, while only eleven percent of the fathers with 
Latin cognomina gave their sons Greek cognomina. In a number 
of these cases the mother’s cognomen was Greek. The influence 
of the mother’s cognomen led Thylander, in his study of names 
in the Italian ports, to consider the names of children of both 
sexes in records which give the names of both parents. He 
collected 537 such names of children, and I have gathered the 
same number in sequence from the Roman sepulcrales under 
the letters F to 8. The following table shows the results for 
the ports and for Rome: 

Cognomina of Children 


Cognomina of Parents Greek Latin 

1. Both Greek Ports 100 91 
Rome 123 93 

2. Father Greek Ports 63 68 
Mother Latin Rome 37 67 

3. Father Latin Ports 22 60 
Mother Greek Rome 3:7 90 

4. Both Latin Ports 15 118 
Rome 11 79 


In spite of certain differences, the figures for Rome accord 
with the conclusions stated by Thylander for the ports: 1) that 


*2See Thylander, op. cit. (in n. 8), pp. 123-5, My collection is from 
the sepulcrales, 17478-26713. I have omitted a few names of whose 
classification I was not sure. I have considered as Greek not only names 
of obvious Greek formation, including those in -ianus, -inus, more 
commonly given to freedmen’s sons than to freedmen, but also ethnic 
names like Atticus, Syrus, which were well established in Latin usage. 
For purposes of comparison I have followed Thylander in classing 
Hilarus as Greek, though I should have preferred to follow Frank in 
taking it as an established Latin word. 
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parents, both of whom had Greek cognomina, gave their children 
Greek cognomina slightly more often than they did Latin but 
that the Greek cognomina diminished decidedly in the second 
generation (by forty-three percent in Rome, by forty-seven per- 
cent in the ports; 2) that where one parent had a Greek cog- 
nomen and one a Latin, Latin cognomina predominate in the 
children, showing a marked increase when the father had a 
Latin cognomen; 3) that when both parents had Latin cog- 
nomina, the Greek cognomen was rare for the children (approxi- 
mately one case in eight in Rome, one in nine in the ports). 

Obviously the Greek cognomina diminished from generation 
to generation, and the predominance of Greek cognomina in 
the inscriptions is to be explained by new manumissions. There 
is evidence in the cognomina of municipal magistrates and 
eventually in the senate that the Greek cognomen had become 
more respectable in the late first and in the second century, but 
usually it is a sign of freedman stock or, particularly in the 
senate, of the enfranchised peregrinus or his descendants.** 
In the Roman sepulcrales of the common people, the Greek 
cognomen is, I believe, a sign either of freedman status or of 
descent from a freedman father or grandfather. The suggestion 
that it became the fashion to give children Greek cognomina is 
definitely disproved. 

And when the Greek cognomen appears in a Roman sepulchral 
inscription without indication of status and without the name 
of father or mother, the bearer is, I believe, in the great majority 
of cases before Caracalla a freedman who, following a custom 
which became fairly general by the second century, refrains 
from indicating his origin in his name form. The situation 
may have changed after the wide extension of citizenship which 
culminated in the Edict of Caracalla. By that time slaves and 


88 The Greek cognomen appears among municipal magistrates at Pom- 
peii. See the duwmviri N. Istacidius N. f. Cilix and L. Iulius Ponticus, 
C.1.L., X, 857, 827. Cf. M. L. Gordon, J. R. 8. XVII (1927), pp. 173 f. 
For Ostia, see F. Wilson, P. B.S. R., XIII (1935), p. 59. See also 
Gordon, J. R.8., XXI (1931), pp. 70 ff., with n. 9 on p. 70. For Greek 
names in the senate, see the second-third century senatorial lists col- 
lected by Lambrechts and Barbieri. For that period as for an earlier 
time, Tacitus’ statement, Ann., XIII, 27, that plerique senatores were of 
servile descent, is probably exaggerated. See R. Syme, Tacitus (Oxford, 
1958), II, pp. 612 f. 
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accordingly freedmen seem to have been less numerous. But 
the great bulk of the epitaphs are earlier than Caracalla, and 
even if we assume that all the children were freeborn, the 
majority of the incerti, not less, I think, than three fourths, are 
to be classed as freedmen. And the freeborn named were, in 
large numbers, children of freedmen whose tombs were erected 
by their parents or who themselves set up monuments to their 
parents. Grandchildren of freedmen are also attested, but much 


more rarely. 

Freedmen also loom large in the epitaphs of Italy and the 
western provinces. The subject deserves a thorough investigation, 
with special attention to the well-preserved cemeteries of Pom- 
peii. There can be no doubt that there are proportionately more 
ingenut in the municipalities than in Rome, though there are 
many towns where the libertint are more numerous.** In the 
republican epitaphs of the lower population in Italian towns 
over a third of the names preserved (about 37%) belong to 
freedmen, a large figure, but far smaller than the three quarters 


in the republican epitaphs of the capital.*° 
There was special reason for a larger proportion of libertim 


84 Note the relative frequency of filiation, even when unaccompanied 
by titles, in the epitaphs of Isola Sacra (see n. 21 above) which are 
more like the epitaphs of Rome than those of most municipalities. 
Frank’s statistics of the percentage of Greek cognomina in Italy (p. 
701), though lower than his 70% estimate for Rome, are high: Latium, 
including Ostia, 64% (0.I.L. XIV); Apulia to Picenum 53% (IX); 
Cisalpine Gaul 46% (V). See also the figures, p. 702. But though 
Thylander notes, op. cit. (in n. 8), pp. 184f., that the freedmen are 
disproportionately represented in the epitaphs of the ports, neither he 
nor anyone else, as far as I know, has investigated the relative frequency 
of freedmen and freeborn in municipalities. I am doubtful about the 
value of the figures I have collected on the subject, for chance discoveries 
of columbaria may account for the fact that freedmen are in the 
majority at Casinum, for instance, while freeborn are more numerous at 
Hispellum. Except at Ostia, whose population was too much like Rome’s 
to provide a contrast, the records are sufficiently full only at Pompeii 
to supply adequate comparative material, and the picture at Pompeii 
has changed with the discovery of many more freedman burials than 
were known when C.J. LZ. X was published in 1883. See the comments 
of Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire* 
(Oxford, 1957), p. 580, n. 23. 

*O.1.L., I, 2, 1423-2172, From this group of inscriptions I have 
considered only the sepulcrales of people without title. 
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in the capital. The slaves who had the skills necessary to win 
freedom probably had a better chance in the city. But another 
reason, which I do not find stressed in modern discussions of the 
freedmen, was that freedmen, not slaves, were eligible for the 
free grain distribution in the capital and that masters are re- 
ported to have brought their slaves to Rome and to have freed 
them in order to have them fed by the state. Such manumissions 
were so extensive after Pompey reorganized the grain supply 
in 57-56 that a special census of libertini had to be made.** 

Yet the indication of the epitaphs that in the common people 
of the city freedmen were some three times as numerous as free- 
born cannot reflect accurately the character of the population. 
We know that the number of freeborn declined steadily, minore 
in dies plebe ingenua, Tacitus says (Ann., IV, 27); we know 
too that the freedmen became so numerous that senators hesitated 
to mark them out by a special dress for fear that the small 
number of freeborn in the city would be apparent (Ann., XIII, 
27). But freeborn men cannot have diminished as rapidly as the 
epitaphs suggest. Even if the old families among the people 
died out as we know the nobility did, it seems impossible that 
the new families created by the freedmen would have disappeared 
in like manner. It is incredible that the population of Rome 
should have been renewed almost entirely by the manumission 
of slaves. In spite of the penuria ingenuorum, there must always 
have been more freeborn than freedmen. 

What is the explanation of the predominance of the freedmen, 
already apparent in the epitaphs of the late Republic? There 
was, I believe, a special reason why the freedmen wished to 
leave their names on enduring stone. Unlike the average man 
in the freeborn population, they had something to record, some- 
thing in which they felt as much pride as the men who shared 
the space along the major roads and in the cemeteries, senators, 
knights, and soldiers, felt in their titles and honors. The freed- 
men had won the tria nomina of the Roman citizen, and the 


*°Dio, XXXIX, 24, 1. Cf. M. Gelzer, Pompeius (Munich, 1949), 
p. 157. For the Augustan period, see Dion. Hal., Ant., IV, 24, 5, and 
for later periods, Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 23 and Schol. on Persius 5, 73, 
Cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, III, p. 446, n. 1. This evidence is discounted 
by Duff, op. cit. (in π. 7), pp. 20, 21, n. 1, who emphasizes Augustus’ 
exclusion of freedmen from his congiaria (Suet., Aug. 42). 
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inscription of their names is, I suggest, a memorial of their 
citizenship. If they were rich like Trimalchio, they could pur- 
chase a park and erect a splendid tomb. If they had small means, 
they could perhaps obtain a small lot, twelve feet square, and 
place on it a stone, sometimes with a portrait in the toga, always 
with the new Roman name, written almost invariably in Latin. 
Often the freedman put up the monument not for himself but 
for a patron, a friend, a wife, still oftener for a child who died 
young, a child whose name is frequently recorded with the 
filiation and the tribe that only the freeborn could use. The 
monument belongs to the freedman as well as to his patron, 
his friend, his wife, or his child. If the freedman could afford 
no tomb of his own, he could frequently take advantage of the 
benefaction of a patron, who, with the freedman’s desire for a 
record of his name in mind, left a monument to his freedmen and 
freedwomen and their posterity—libertis libertabus posterisque 
eorum. There the freedman’s name could be inscribed in marble 
under the niches of the columbaria or in the spaces of the 
common tomb. The freedman who had no such inherited rights 
could purchase an olla, a funeral jar, in the common tomb of 
others, and an accompanying fitulus to bear his name.** 
Where, one may ask, were the burial places of the freeborn 
members of the lower population? Except for the freedmen’s 
children, particularly the ones who died young, there is singularly 
little evidence. Some of them undoubtedly left the city and 
sought their fortunes in the cities of Italy and in the empire. 
But there too they were often crowded out by freedmen. Many 
must have remained in Rome and have been buried without 
inscriptions in the potters’ fields, like the one on the Esquiline, 
later covered by the gardens of Maecenas,** or in places like 


87 The name itself is sufficient to show citizenship. I find only one 
reference in the epitaphs to manumission, a subject that is prominent 
in the conversation of the freedmen at Trimalchio’s dinner. See 28228 
(Buecheler, C.H#., 1054): Valeria 9. 1. Lycisca XII annorum nata 
Romam veni. 

quae mihi iura dedit civis dedit et mihi vivae 
quo inferrer tum cum parvola facta ceinis. 


88 Many of the pits (puticuli) on the Esquiline, which served as mass 
graves for the poor, were discovered soon after 1870 in the vicinity 
of the Via Napoleone Terzo. Unfortunately the promised publication 
of the finds did not appear, and we are limited for information to 
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the space behind the tombs at Isola Sacra where the ashes are 
found without name in amphorae sunk in the sands. It would 
appear that they were little interested in having their names 
survive. 

The social and economic condition of the freeborn is at least 
partly responsible for this seeming lack of interest. At Rome 
there were no distinctions for the freeborn like the careers as 
imperial bureaucrats and as apparitores magistratuum available 
for imperial freedmen and the more prosperous freedmen of 
private citizens. The freeborn of Rome were also, in the main, 
shut out of the crafts and the professions.*® The epitaphs of 
oficiales privati—merchants, workmen, craftsmen, physicians, 
artists, architects, professors—show perhaps a larger proportion 
of freedmen than do the epitaphs of men without title. There 
was sound basis for Umbricius’ reason for moving away from 
Rome (Juvenal 3, 21-2): 

artibus, inquit, honestis 
nullus in urbe labor, nulla emolumenta laborum. 


The success of the freedmen in securing much of the burial 
space not in the hands of men of rank is an indication of the 
numbers, the wealth, and the initiative of the entire class. Signs 
of their success are already apparent at the end of the Republic. 
There can be no doubt that in the first two centuries of our era 
freedmen were a large element of the population of Rome and 
that much of the business life of the city was in their hands. 
One can hardly question that their descendants intermarried 
with the remnants of the old Roman lower population, for there 
was a long tradition at Rome of intermarriage between old and 


Lanciani’s rather general articles, Bull. Com., II (1874), pp. 46-53; 
III (1875), pp. 41-54. This is the more regrettable for the time of the 
abandonment of the cemetery is fixed (cf. Horace, Serm., I, 8, 8-16 
with the scholia). See Jordan-Huelsen, Topographie der Stadt Rom, 
I, 3 (Berlin, 1907), pp. 268-70. 

89 0.1.1.., VI, 9102-10043, 33803-936; 37771-883. For statistics from 
these inscriptions, see G. Kuehn, De opificum Romanorum condicione 
privata quaestiones (Halle, 1910), and Gummerus, 8. v. “ Industrie und 
Handel,” R.-H., cols. 1496-1511. For Rome, see Helen Jefferson Loane, 
Industry and Commerce of the City of Rome (Baltimore, 1938) and 
Tenney Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, V (Baltimore, 
1940), Chap. VIII, esp. p. 235. Maier, op. cit., pp. 347-51, shows his 
characteristic scepticism toward statistics based on these inscriptions. 
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new citizens. It seems likely that most of the Roman populace 
eventually had the blood of slaves in their veins. 

But statistics based on the epitaphs of the common people 
cannot be used to determine the proportion of slave stock at 
any period.*° The names in the epitaphs do not give us a cross 
section of the population. Instead, as I hope my study of the 
decline of libertus in the freedman’s name has shown, they belong 
primarily to one group in the city—to the freedmen, not infre- 
quently associated with their sons and daughters. The epitaphs 
record the great achievement of the freedman’s life, the acquisi- 
tion for themselves and for their children of the Roman name. 
Sometimes besides their names the freedmen have left their 
portraits which we can examine today on the Appian Way or in 
the great Roman museums. Even though a cognomen like 
Apollodorus or Irenaeus betrays their foreign origin, they look 
grim and stern as they thought old Romans ought to look. And, 
carefully draped on their shoulders, they wear the toga to confirm 
the proud declaration of the tria nomina, civis Romanus sum. 


Lity Ross TAYLor. 


Bryn Mawr 


49 On this point I agree with Maier, but the statistics I have given 
in this paper show that I do not share his pessimism about securing 
from the epitaphs important data for the population of imperial Rome. 
I differ with Frank’s view (p. 690) that the epitaphs “represent on 
the whole the ordinary type of urban plebeians,” because I hold that 
the proportion of freed slaves in the epitaphs is much higher than that 
in the population. In reaching that conclusion I have depended on 
sources not available to Frank—the index of nomina in C.I.L. V1 
and the newly discovered dated inscriptions of St. Peter and Isola 
Sacra. But Frank’s comprehensive study of the inscriptions remains 
fundamental. 


HERODOTUS ON THE CAUSE OF THE 
GRECO-PERSIAN WARS. 


(Herodotus, I, 5) 


The opening chapters of Herodotus are concerned with the 
origin of the war between Greece and Persia. They introduce 
not only the main subject but also the Lydian Adyos, both of 
which come into view when we read of Croesus in I, 5: ἐγὼ δὲ 
περὶ μὲν τούτων οὐκ ἔρχομαι ἐρέων ὡς οὕτω ἢ ἄλλως κως ταῦτα ἐγένετο, 
τὸν δὲ οἶδα αὐτὸς πρῶτον ὑπάρξαντα ἀδίκων ἔργων ἐς τοὺς “Ἕλληνας, 
τοῦτον σημήνας προβήσομαι κιτιλ. ‘This sentence raises three ques- 
tions which 1 shall consider in the following paper. 

In the first place what is meant by ἀδίκων ἔργων; The phrase 
is to be explained by considering the following chapters which 
deal with the predecessors of Croesus. We can show that 
Herodotus here is distinguishing between various degrees of 
aggression or international injustice. 

Secondly, the use of οἶδα here appears to be odd, since Herodotus 
is not describing a simple fact but incorporates a point of view 
(outlined in section I) into his statement. I suggest therefore 
that we should not treat the passage as though Herodotus were 
distinguishing between the “mythical period” on the one hand 
and the “historical period” on the other. He is not distin- 
guishing between what did not happen (or probably did not) 
and what did; instead, he is saying that events need a certain 
degree of importance or magnitude before they can be relevant 
as causes of the great events of his own time. For this reason 
I give an examination of other passages in Herodotus where 
oida occurs. 

The third section compares what is said of Croesus here with 
other statements about him in the Lydian λόγος, and suggests 
that Herodotus’ dependence on pro-Athenian sources may help 
to explain the discrepancies. The paper is divided as the third 
part deals with a different subject from the other two, and the 
second part, although it overlaps the first, is more tentative. 
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I 


The sentence quoted occurs at a point where Herodotus is dis- 
cussing the causes of the great wars, thereby taking up the last 
clause of the preface—rda re ἄλλα καὶ δι’ ἣν αἰτίην ἐπολέμησαν 
ἀλλήλοισι: He now contrasts his own view with that of the 
Persians and Phoenicians,” who, he says, had traced the origin 
of the wars to Io. In Herodotus’ account, however, Croesus 
replaces Io as first cause. The words πρῶτον ὑπάρξαντα look 
forward * to I, 6—oiros ὃ Κροῖσος βαρβάρων πρῶτος τῶν ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν 
τοὺς μὲν κατεστρέψατο Ἑλλήνων κιτιλ. In order to explain the point 
of the contrast in I, 5, I shall expound first the main features 
of the views attributed to the Persians and Phoenicians. 

The Persian λόγιοι stated that Phoenicians were ultimately 
responsible, since they had taken Io from Argos. Some merchants 
traded with the city and left with the king’s daughter‘ for 
Egypt. This, said the Persians, constituted the first wrong, and 
was avenged later when some Greeks took the king’s daughter 
Europa from Tyre. The balance of aggression was next disturbed 
by the Greeks, who took Medea from Colchis and refused to 
return her on the grounds that no compensation had been paid 
for Io. This petty lawlessness encouraged Paris to take Helen; 
and, again, he refused to comply with a demand for her return. 

Wrongdoing so far had been confined to the abduction of royal 
princesses. Now the Greeks, in the Persian view, committed a 
serious crime, for they were the first of the two nations to cam- 
paign against the other. They made a grievance out of the 
abduction; and actually attacked Troy, although the Persians, 
like reasonable men, had not been prepared to engage their 
country on behalf of their wronged families. The ruin and 


1 Myres, Herodotus, the Father of History (1953), p. 61 says: “ Apart 
from speculative and prehistoric motives, the first wrongdoer was 
Croesus—not because he attacked Greek cities: his predecessors since 
Gyges had all done that—but because, having exacted tribute, he failed 
to protect them.” This is a permissible view of Greco-Lydian relations, 
but is not what Herodotus says (see I, 6). 

3 How and Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus (1928), 1, p. 53. The 
story of the λόγιοι is at any rate anti-Greek in design. 

3 Jacoby, K.-H. Suppl. 2 (1913), 8.0. “ Herodotus,” cols. 337 f. 

“The same “cherchez la femme” motif occurs in the history of early 
Rome. Cf. Livy, I,9f. and Florus, 1,1: Ht haec statim causa bellorum, 
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destruction of Troy thereby became the ἀρχὴ τῆς ἔχθρης. (The 
Phoenician account is not important here, as it virtually denies 
that the rape of Io could be a casus belli, on the grounds that 
it was not even an abduction but a royal escapade. ) 

The Persian account distinguishes between two kinds of ag- 
gression as between Greeks and Persians. First occurred a 
number of abductions—péxpi μὲν ὦν “τούτου ἁρπαγὰς μούνας εἶναι 
παρ᾽ ἀλλήλων ; the second was initiated by the campaign against 
Troy (and would correspond to an advance from the casual 
adventures of traders to deliberate military raids).° Since the 
notion of cause is clearly associated with the idea of blame,® 
the present account holds the Greeks responsible on several 
grounds. (a) In the Phoenician view Io was not abducted and 
the Greeks therefore had no occasion to take Europa. The 
Greeks themselves, then, started the sequence of abductions 
which culminated in the Persian wars. (b) Even if Io was 
abducted, the rape of Europa made things even; the Greeks who 
took Medea started the course of aggression all over again. 
(c) Abduction per se did not constitute a casus belli, and the 
campaign against Troy was therefore unprovoked. 

This account relies upon two criteria to establish an ἀδίκημα, 
one abduction, the other campaigning (ἁρπάξειν and στρατεύεσθαι). 
Whichever criterion is adopted, the tenor of the argument is to 
make the Greeks responsible. According to this historical 
standard, warfare between nations is caused by misbehaving 
traders and (perhaps more adequately) by military raids against 
an individual town. 

Herodotus, however, chooses Croesus as the man who first 
committed acts of aggression against the Greeks (άδικα ἔργα 1). 
It is evident from his language that he is using a different 
criterion of responsibility from those already described. He says 
of Croesus that he subdued (κατεστρέψατο *) the Ionians, Aeolians, 


5 The interest in the early development of power is more explicit in 
Thue., I, 1-20. 

*See Sealey, C.Q., VII (1957), pp. 7 f. Also his detailed examination 
of Herodotean usage of πρόφασις. But Herodotus’ view of Croesus is 
founded on an idea of power-politics, as well as “a chain of grievances.” 

To be distinguished from the ἔργα of Herodotus I, 1. See Jacoby, 
col, 884, 

®Radet, La Lydie, etc. (1893), pp. 212f. Busolt, Griechische Ge- 
schichte (1895), II, pp. 498 f. 
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and Dorians in Asia, and was on terms of friendship with the 
Lacedaemonians.® In what follows he is at pains to distinguish 
campaigning from subjugation, the raid (though duration may 
vary) from the act of conquest leading to economic dependence 
(és φόρου ἀπαγωγήν) ; for he goes on to say that the Cimmerian 19 
burst into Ionia and Asia did not result in a subjugation of cities, 
but was a series of plundering attacks, a temporary interruption. 
καταστροφή is sharply distinguished from ἐξ ἐπιδρομῆς ἁρπαγή, the 
result of the Cimmerian strateuma. 

In this preface, then, Herodotus opposes his own criterion to 
those implied in the statements of the Persian λόγιοι. His 
criterion of a historical cause is predominantly political. Croesus 
is αἴτιος because he conquered the Asiatic Greeks, making them 
politically and economically dependent, and treated also with 
Sparta. He means that important events are those which make 
a whole people experience a change in ways of government which 
now persist for some considerable time. This political require- 
ment is clearly missing from the Persian idea of cause. Both 
accounts, however, work with the notion of blame, which helps 
to make Croesus, a non-Greek, a satisfactory cause for Herodotus, 
and explains why the Persian account picks on abductions and 
the sack of Troy, in order to implicate Greeks. 

Two other points should be discussed here, as they arise 
naturally from a review of the preface. (i) Some have sup- 
posed 15 that the remarks on Croesus in I, 5 are at variance with 
the account of earlier Lydian interference in Ionia. Saying that 
Croesus was the first to wrong the Greeks goes oddly (if at all) 
with the account of wrongs committed by Gyges and his succes- 
sors. (ii) The account of Helen’? in the preface differs sub- 
stantially from that given in IT, 112f. 

Both are points of alleged internal disagreement; both have 


5 Radet, p. 244. Jacoby, col. 383. 

10 See especially Radet, pp. 188f. Busolt, II, pp. 461f. The penetra- 
tion of the Cimmerians was considerable, and in some places they 
continued a long while. 

11 Jacoby, col. 338: .. . “ein flagranter Widerspruch.” On his view 
see esp. Maddalena, Interpretaziont Erodotee (1942), ch. I. 

19 Πρ Sanctis, Riv. Filol., XIV (1936), esp. p. 11. See Maddalena, 
whose essay seems admirable. 
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been made part-foundations for arguments leading to views of 
Herodotus’ own development as a historian. 

There is, however, no case for supposing that there are such 
discrepancies. The account of earlier Lydian kings gives the 
following facts about their relationship with the Greeks of Ionia. 
Gyges** attacked Miletus and Smyrna and captured Colophon 
(τὸ ἄστυ «ike**). Alyattes captured Smyrna,’ attacked Clazo- 
menae, and made war on Miletus, with which he came to terms. 
His successor, Croesus himself, attacked Ephesus first and fol- 
lowed his victory by attacking the Ionian and Aeolian cities in 
turn, some for good reasons, some on trivial pretexts.1® When 
his conquest was complete he turned to thoughts of dealing with 
the islands.?” 

Thus Croesus is still the king who subjected the whole of 
Tonia; the acts of his predecessors, while no doubt wrongs in 
the weak sense, were acts against individual towns and did not 
bring about the dependence of the whole area. This is probably 
not how we would consider the matter; for we would be more 
inclined to regard earlier Lydian successes ** as the prelude to 
the final victory of Croesus. But Herodotus chooses to consider 
the final state of complete subjugation as radically different 
from previous conditions; and it is clear from his account that 
Croesus had most of the work to do, and the responsibility was 
properly his. 

Nor do the accounts of Helen conflict, although there is con- 
fusion in the second. In the preface (in the Persian account) 
it is argued that it was absurd for the Greeks to take an abduc- 
tion seriously and so make war on Troy. The same point of 
view is apparent in IT, 112 f., where Herodotus describes how the 


18 His accession: see Herodotus, I, 8f. and Nicolaus of Damascus, 
F.Gr. Hist., 90, F. 47. 

“T, 15. Οἵ, F. Gr. Hist., 90 F. 62, where Gyges is said to have 
attacked the Magnesians. The reason for the attack is on a par with 
the insistence of the Persian λόγιοι on abduction, Xanthos is one of 
Nicolaus’ sources. See Jacoby, Commentary on F. Gr. Hist, 90. For 
Xanthos see Pearson, Harly Ionian Historians, ch. III. 

157, 16; F.Gr. Hist., 90 F. 64. 

16T, 26. 

177, 27. Cf. Busolt, II; p. 500 with references. 

18 The Lydian penetration along the rivers to the coast is admirably 
described in Radet and Busolt, 
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Egyptian priests ’® answered his questions about the historicity 
of the Trojan War.”° Their version said that Helen remained in 
Egypt; the Greek army was told (truthfully) by Priam, that 
Helen was not in Troy, but concluded that the king was lying. 
Hence the Trojan war. Both accounts share the same view, that 
abduction is not a sufficient casus belli. 

However, the second account is confused since, apart from 
Helen, Herodotus cannot give an explanation at all of the 
cause of the war, far from naming a sufficient cause like Croesus. 
Consequently he falls back on the gods, who are said to have 
caused the war in order to show that great wrongs are answered 
by heavy penalties. This is little more more than treating Helen 
again as cause per accidens, since the wrong was against her 
as Menelaus’ wife. 

Herodotus’ view about Helen can be summarised as follows. 
The traditional account made the Persian war purposeful, but 
for an absurd and inadequate cause. Since he could not find for 
the Trojan war a cause of the same type as for the Greco- 
Persian, he resorted to the idea that the Trojan war was a moral 
example to mankind. The gods tricked men to achieve an in- 
structive end. Both passages (1,8 and II,112f.) show that 
Herodotus thought the rape of Helen absurd as cause; but they 
also show the two different kinds of history that occur in his 
work, the kind which explains by pointing to deliberate agents 
and the kind that makes events seem inevitable, as the revelation 
of a moral theocracy. 

II 


The use of οἶδα in the important sentence at I, ὅ---τὸν δὲ οἶδα 
αὐτὸς x.t.A. There are two points to be considered: firstly, how 
does the usage 2: of οἶδα here compare with usage elsewhere in 
Herodotus; secondly, what is meant and conveyed by αὐτός ἢ 


1° Hecataeus is mentioned at II, 143. Latest study of Hecataeus, with 
bibliographies: Nenci, Hecataei Milesii Fragmenta (1954). 

30 Pohlenz, Herodot (1937), p. 7 (cf. perhaps Jacoby, R.-H., col. 379), 
attributes to Herodotus a distinction between the spatium mythicum 
and the spatium historicum. This seems to me questionable, as Herodotus 
clearly believed that the Trojan war occurred. The significant advance 
was the notion of cause involved in choosing Croesus. See, however, 


Jacoby, Klio, IX, pp. 99 f. 
81 See especially Powell, Lexicon to Herodotus (1938). The problem 
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I am assuming from the very start that οἶδα in I, 5 means— 
“Here is another account, different from those given, and this 
one is true.” (The accounts rendered are of the causal adequacy 
of certain events, a subject to which I shall return later.) 


Does this entitle us to conclude that in other cases also, 
where Herodotus introduces a report by οἶδα, and gives also 
another account (or even several), he means that the former is 
true and the others are dismissed as false? This interpretation 
is suggested by the language of I,5 but does not stand in all 
cases. 

Herodotus describes how Alyattes, faced by a protracted illness, 
consulted the Delphic oracle only to hear that the god would not 
speak until he had restored the temple of Athena at Assesus.” 
This part of the account closes with the words: Δελφῶν οἶδα 
ἐγὼ οὕτω ἀκούσας γενέσθαι,53 which describe his source, attest 
the truth of the information but do not imply that what follows— 
Μιλήσιοι δὲ τάδε προστιθεῖσι τούτοισι---ἰΒ false. This is additional 
to the account of the Delphic reply, and tells how Periander of 
Corinth got to hear of the prescribed condition and warned 
Thrasybulus of Miletus. In the first place, there is no need for 
the Milesian account to be false, since it is not offered as an 
alternative to the Delphic version, but is explicitly a supplement 
(προστιθεῖσι). Secondly, Herodotus himself clearly does not 
think it is untrue, since only by assuming that Herodotus believes 
it, can we make sense of the continuation of the whole story— 
«ον Θρασύβουλος δὲ σαφέως προπεπυσμένος πάντα Adyov.... If we 
reject the Milesian addition we cannot say how Thrasybulus came 
to be informed of the answer to Alyattes and the king’s own 
plans. The truth of the story is implied by the words σαφέως 
προπεπυσμένος. 

But in this passage there is no real antithesis of accounts. 
A more satisfactory example occurs at IV, 14 and 15, where the 
story of Aristeas is related. The first account was told to 
Herodotus in Proconnesus and Cyzicus. A fuller, in whose 


may be similar to the interpretation of ἐπίστασθαι at II, 3. On this 
see How and Wells, I, p. 157, with references. 
32 Radet, La Lydie, pp. 195 f. 
78 Crahay, Les Oracles chez Hérodote, p. 120. Herodotus, I, 19 f. 
**Crahay, p. 87 has a different view, however. 
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works Aristeas had just died, was telling the news to the dead 
man’s next of kin, when a stranger arrived and said that he had 
just met and talked with Aristeas on the way to Cyzicus. The 
relatives visited the works (which had been locked in the mean- 
while) only to find that the body had vanished. Seven years 
later Aristeas appeared in Proconnesus, wrote an epic, and then 
disappeared once more. Now come the words—raira μὲν ai 
πόλιες αὗται λέγουσι, τάδε δὲ οἶδα Μεταποντίνοισι τοῖσι ἐν Ἰταλίῃ 
συγκυρήσαντα μετὰ τὴν ἀφάνισιν τὴν δευτέρην ᾿Αριστέω ἔτεσι τεσσερά- 
κοντα καὶ διηκοσίοισι, ὡς ἐγὼ συμβαλλόμενος ἐν ἹΠροκοννήσῳ τε καὶ 
Μεταποντίῳ εὕρισκον. He next gives the story he heard in 
Metapontum. 

Strictly speaking, we do not have to deal here with alternative 
versions of the same facts. Because of Herodotus’ own chrono- 
logical conjecture, the two accounts refer to different times and 
are not therefore chronologically incompatible with each other. 
But since the chronology is admittedly that of Herodotus, there 
is a possibility at least that the story from Proconnesus was 
meant to deny the truth of that from Metapontum (or vice 
versa). 

Whether the stories are meant to be incompatible or not, does 
Herodotus mean that the second version (the Metapontine) is 
true, the former not? In the second version Aristeas appears in 
Metapontum and tells the people to erect an altar to Apollo 
and a statue to Aristeas of Proconnesus. (He describes how he 
once attended the god in the guise of a crow.) The Metapontines 
consult Delphi and are told to obey the φάσμα. Herodotus goes 
on to say that there is a statue of Aristeas next to that of 
Apollo. 

Is it likely that Herodotus believed this story but not the 
former? The second account is no less miraculous than the 
first ; for although there are two disappearances in the first, one 
only in the second, the same person is clearly meant in both. A 
disappearance of two hundred and forty years would be required. 

The only possibility is that Herodotus argued that the statue 
of Aristeas, standing by Apollo, confirmed the truth of the 
Metapontine story. But he himself does not say this. It is one 
thing to say: “I known there is a statue of Aristeas at Meta- 
pontum because I have seen it”—and another thing to say: 
“Because I have seen the statue of Aristeas at Metapontum the 
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story about him, as told by the people there, is entirely true.” 
Herodotus’ point is that there is a story about Aristeas (the 
one told at Metapontum) and there is also a statue of him. 
The reader is left to think it over.” 

The usage of οἶδα here is confused. The writer begins by 
saying—“ This is the story of Aristeas as told at Proconnesus ”— 
and means to continue by—“ and this is a story told at Meta- 
pontum. I know it is so, because I got it from them myself.” 
(Μεταποντῖνοί ¢aoi—IV, 15,2). Instead of saying that he knows 
another story (‘know’ meaning ‘having got it directly from the 
source’) he says—“I know that the following happened”— 
implying apparently that he believes it. Since internal analysis 
of the two stories shows that this would be an enormous gulli- 
bility, it seems more likely that οἶδα here conveys only the notion 
of having at first hand, and does not deny what precedes. 

In these passages the use of οἶδα does not argue for the truth 
of the attached version against the falsity of an opposed account. 
I shall now turn to cases where the assertion or denial proceeds 
from the quality of source or investigation. 

In a negative way the section on Ocean resembles that on the 
Tin Islands.2° In both cases a traditional account is given, the 
truth of which is denied because no eye-witness account is avail- 
able, to test and confirm the tradition. The story about Ocean 
is unverified, since Herodotus says—ov γάρ τινα ἔγωγε οἶδα ποταμὸν 
Ὠκεανὸν ἐόντα... . and the question of the Tin Islands is bound 
up with that of the sea beyond Europe, of which he says—roiro 
δὲ οὐδενὸς αὐτόπτεω γενομένου δύναμαι ἀκοῦσαι, τοῦτο μελετῶν, ὅκως 
θάλασσά ἐστι τὰ ἐπέκεινα Ἐὐρώπης. Herodotus has not seen these 
things himself, nor has he been able to meet a reliable eye- 
witness. Consequently, in denying the existence of Ocean and 
the Tin Islands, he is asserting the importance of his beloved 
“Autopsie” ?? as a critical weapon to be used on poetical and 
mythological stories. 

But οἶδα is not confined to cases where the account of an 
eye-witness is described. The question of who showed Xerxes’ 


** Herodotus may have thought that the second version, since it 
referred to a memorial still extant and accessible to ὄψις, was less likely 
to be false than the first. 

7° JI, 23 and III, 115. 

ὅτ Jacoby, R.-H., passim, and How and Wells, Introduction to vol. I. 
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army the path across the mountain,?* which enabled them to 
take Thermopylae in the rear, is decided by referring to other 
facts and to fact generally known (οἴδαμεν). Herodotus says that 
Epialtes was the guide, but another version names two men, 
Onetes and Corydallos. Against this view he argues (a) that 
the Pylagoroi put a price on the head of Epialtes, not the other 
two, (b) that we all know that Epialtes went into exile on this 
charge. Evidently the version which named Onetes had been 
criticised before Herodotus, on grounds that he considered in- 
sufficient. For, he continues, Onetes could have known about the 
path without being a Melian, if he had had a considerable 
acquaintance with the country. Some one must have argued 
that Onetes could not be guilty, since “il n’ était pas du pays.” 
But the right grounds for rejecting the view, according to 
Herodotus, are the facts given, the decree of the Pylagoroi and 
the common knowledge of the reason for Epialtes’ exile. The 
grounds are admittedly disparate, for one refers to a fact—the 
price put on Epialtes—, the other is an assertion, not backed 
by a reference to facts. It is rather as though Herodotus had 
said: “ Of course it was Epialtes, because that is the only way to 
make sense of the price decree, and anyway we all know it was 
Epialtes,” answering the question by a correct and valid pro- 
cedure and also simply begging it at the same time.”® 

The cases discussed above have various points of emphasis 
and difference. The common feature is that an assertion or 
denial of facts is based on the adequacy of a source or a legitimate 
preference for one type of investigation against another.*® Other 
passages, frequently simpler in form, confirm the analysis. The 
greatest liking is for “ Autopsie,” although reliable records are 
accepted and hearsay, when reliably mediated, confirms or rebuts 
a story. 

To revert to the sentence at I,5. Can it be said that οἶδα here 
is used in the same way as above? Is there evidence here of 
a reliable source or a reliable method of investigation, as in 


other cases ? 


38 Herodotus, VII, 214. Cf. Paus., I, 4, 2; Diodorus Siculus, XI, 8; 
Ctesias, Persica, 24. How and Wells, II, p. 225. 

22Tf my view is right, Herodotus means a λεγόμενον so generally 
believed that doubt would be absurd. 

80. g. what Delphi says is acceptable (I, 19f.), and seeing is prefer- 
able to hearing (inferred from IV, 16 and II, 29). 
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The possibility of a source should be ruled out, although at 
first sight one might attribute the origin of the statement about 
Croesus to the Delphic priests. They told Herodotus much 
about Croesus, it might be argued, and they might also have 
thought of Croesus as the cause of the Greco-Persian conflict. 
The view is possible but unlikely. Delphic interest in Croesus 
was of a different order from the interest expressed by Herodotus. 
Most of the story of Croesus in Book 1 is designed to show, not 
the king of an aggressor-nation, governing conquests and making 
alliances, but an example of how to behave towards Apollo.** 
It is a text vindicating the god and his oracles alike. The dis- 
parity of the two ideas has led to puzzles,** and to suppose that 
they sprung from a common stock at Delphi (merely because 
the provenance of one is known) would be unwarranted. 

Equally, a reference here to reliable ἀκοή is excluded. I dis- 
tinguish this from the possibility of a Delphic source, a distine- 
tion between a source of information, on which explicit reliance 
is placed, and a method of inquiry. ἀκοή seems to be excluded, 
because of the use of αὐτός, which implies that the statement is 
Herodotean property all along.* 

If there is a passage where the use of the word is similar, 
it is the discussion of Egypt.** Here Herodotus criticises the 
view which restricts the term Egypt to the region of the Delta. 
His discussion is linked indecisively with the question of the 
threefold division of the continents. But he solves one of his 
problems by refusing to accept the restriction mentioned. Egypt 
is all the land inhabited by Egyptians just as Cilicia and Assyria 
refer to the territories occupied by peoples with that name.* 
We know of no boundary between Asia and Libya on a right 
view except the boundaries of the Egyptians (hence of Egypt). 


*1 Cf. Crahay, n. 23 above on the Croesus oracles. 

52 Cf. Maddalena, p. 9 on de Sanctis. 

** No source is given. As for method ὄψις is clearly excluded; and to 
suppose that Herodotus means a dominant tradition would conflict with 
the singular—oléa αὐτός. Contrast perhaps οἴδαμεν of VII, 214 (p. 142, 
above). 

“TI, 17. Pearson, Barly Ionian Historians, pp. 85f.; Myres, p. 156 
(misleading) ; How and Wells, ad loc. 

6 ΤΙ, 17 esp. Αἴγυπτον μὲν πᾶσαν εἶναι ταύτην τὴν ὑπ’ Αἰγυπτίων οἰκεομένην 
κατά περ Κιλικίην τὴν ὑπὸ Κιλίκων καὶ ᾿Ασσυρίην τὴν ὑπὸ ᾿Ασσυρίων κ.τ.λ. 
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The important words here are—oitpiopa δὲ. . . οἴδαμεν οὐδὲν ἐὸν 
ὀρθῷ λόγῳ εἰ μὴ τοὺς Αἰγυπτίων οὔρους. 

The plural οἴδαμεν (to take this first) appears to be merely 
an emphatic form of the singular, in view of the proximity of 
the words ἡμεῖς δὲ ὧδε καὶ περὶ τούτων A€youev.... But this does 
not fit the requirements of the analysis. His argument is this. 
People who restrict the term Egypt to the Delta have to abandon 
the threefold division of continents; for the rest of what is 
normally called Egypt has to be divided between Arabia and 
Libya (hence between Asia and Libya). The Delta is left over 
and has to make a continent on its own. The point is that there 
is general agreement on the threefold division, which is only 
jeopardized by this restriction of the term Egypt. Consequently, 
when Herodotus writes οἴδαμεν, he means that “you and I accept 
the division into three, and the way of defining the boundary 
between Libya and Asia as the boundary of Egypt. Define Egypt 
as we normally define other countries, and the problem is solved.” 
His object is to save an accepted idea by using the normal 
reference of names of countries. 

I have written on this at length to show first a difference 
between the usage in I,5 and that here. The view of I,5 is 
entirely and solely Herodotean, whereas here he is defending 
an accepted view by using accepted standards. The difference, 
however, is surpassed by the similarity. For in both cases it is 
not facts that are being discussed, which it is said that “we 
know,” but points of view about facts. The view that there are 
three continents, the boundary between Asia and Libya being 
the boundary of Egypt,°* is shown to depend on the scope given 
to Egypt. Similarly the view that Croesus was the first aggressor 
depends on the scope of aggression, defined shortly after in I, 6. 
Consequently οἶδα in these passages does not assert “it is true 
that this happened,” which Herodotus means when he talks of 
Epialtes, or “not true that there is such a thing” (as in the 
case of Ocean), but it asserts the rightness of a view about 
uncontested facts.87 The importance of the similarity between 


86 Whatever that may have been. See How and Wells, ad loc. and 
Pearson, who finds Herodotus too captious on this point. 

87 Hence Herodotus does not argue whether the mythological events 
occurred as related—ovx ἔρχομαι ἐρέων ws οὕτω ἢ ἄλλως κως ταῦτα ἐγένετο--- 
but dismisses them for their comparative unimportance. 
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II, 17 and I,5 is that Herodotus attacked the historical problem 
of the cause of the Persian War in much the same way ** as he 
attacked an ethno-geographical problem: by defining his stand- 
point, in one case reintroducing the usual definition of a country, 
in the other substituting his own criterion of aggression for the 
inadequate standard in the account of the Persian λόγιοι. 

The presence of αὐτός in the sentence (I, 5) only reinforces 
the individual standpoint taken. It helps to make the statement 
into something oracular and given, with justified pride in the 
different point of view. It is reminiscent of the words which 
begin an oracle given to Croesus—oida ἐγὼ x.r.A., except that from 
the historian we may infer the reason for his confidence that 
his view is right: namely, his conception of what constituted 
“unjust acts” or aggression. 


The relevance of Herodotus’ criterion to his treatment of 
Croesus throughout the Lydian logos (I, 6-94). 

It is plain from reading the above section of Book I that 
Croesus’ downfall is the handiwork of god, or rather of the fates, 
the working of which can be delayed but not averted by the 
benevolence of god. Croesus’ gifts*® to Apollo of Delphi, his 
testing of the oracular powers of the god, and the answer to the 
question “should he cross the Halys,” give the king reasonable 
hopes of defeating the Persians and extending his own realm.*! 
His hopes are of course ended by his own defeat; the apparent 
injustice of Apollo is explained by the Pythian priestess. Croesus 
should thank Apollo for begging a respite; the curse on the 
Mermnad dynasty was bound to destroy Croesus himself, who 
was lucky enough to win the favour of Apollo and have his reign 
prolonged for so long.*? 


35 Consequently, if he developed from an ethno-geographer to a his- 
torian, he did not need to develop in critical ability. I do not mean 
that Herodotus made the same advance in geographical studies as in 
historical. On Egypt he is thought to have quibbled (n. 36) whereas 
his view of Croesus is clearly important (cf. How and Wells, ad loc.). 

39 Herodotus is not always so satisfactory on “aetiology.” See III, 
1f. for Cambyses’ campaign against Egypt. 

41, 50f. Cf. Radet, pp. 216 ἢ. 

17, 73. Weissbach, R.-H., Suppl. 5, col. 460. 

451, 88 f. 
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Croesus is punished as a due and predicted act of vengeance 
on behalf of the Heraclids, who were driven out of Lydia when 
Gyges replaced Candaules as king. He is not punished, as one 
might expect,** for his aggression against the Greeks and his 
subjection of Ionia. This discrepancy itself requires an explana- 
tion which can be approached from two viewpoints, both needful 
for an accurate picture. 

In the first place Herodotus’ account of Croesus mostly comes 
from Delphi, and is clearly designed to show the workings of 
oracles and to justify the ways of gods to men. These ways are 
eventually disclosed, perhaps paradoxically, in the course of 
events. The account has also a genealogical slant, pro-Greek 
in kind, and shows how the Greeks (in the persons of the Hera- 
clids) have eventually been revenged upon the Mermnad dynasty. 
This notion makes the historical importance of Croesus some- 
thing over which he himself has no control; it is not the events 
which he makes happen that are important, but something which 
has to happen to him. It is an idea in sharp contrast with the 
criterion of Herodotus, when he singles out Croesus for his 
subjection of Ionia, a policy for which the king is himself respon- 
sible. The difference is between a conception of Croesus as 
explaining and fulfilling the remote past, and a conception of 
him as creating circumstances which parallel and also explain 
the events of the recent past. In the Delphic account Croesus 
is an unresponsible agency, making a prophecy come true,** 
whereas, in a few paragraphs only, he is responsible for events 
that lead on to the historian’s own time. This is a case where 
the historian’s critical ability—I mean here his power to decide 
what is important in history as a whole—is far in advance of 
his ability to manipulate and treat material from sources. The 
point is that his view is not unified, as he has a brief but clear 
insight into politics as proceeding from human acts, and has 
also inherited a view of politics where the right things (right for 
Greece) happen to people, since they cannot but happen. He 
is confused by two ideas, one that people are responsible for 
events, the other that, because events have already happened, 
they had to occur as they did. 

In fact much of what he heard (particularly at Delphi) was 


48 Cf. note 32, above. 
44 Cf. Crahay on these oracles. 
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anti-historical, as we would think, although it met with sympathy 
in Herodotus himself, who was happy to see, in the downfall of 
tyrants *® and the ruin of enemies of Greece, the working and 
fulfilment of divine powers. But he also saw why his subject 
was important for other reasons, the magnitude of deployed 
powers and the consequences of these for people. This funda- 
mental insight was constantly betrayed by his notion of inevit- 
ability, which frequently led him to handle his subject in an 
external way (as it was probably already handled in his own 
sources). His remarks on Croesus in I,5 would almost read 
like a criticism of the idea of Croesus (as accidental victim of 
the Heraclids), if it were not that he returns to that way of 
thinking several times. 

A second account is required to explain the discrepancy be- 
tween 1,46 and 1,71, where different motives are ascribed to 
Croesus undertaking war against Persia. From I,46 we hear 
that Croesus mourned for his son for two years, and only re- 
linquished his grief when he realized the growth of Persian 
power and decided to arrest the expansion before it had gone 
too far. The war envisaged is defensive, not imperial. A different 
version “δ is given in chapters 71f. Croesus, encouraged by the 
oracle, decided to make war, hoping to destroy Cyrus and the 
Persian empire (he uses καταιρήσειν Whereas I, 46 has καταλαβεῖν). 
One of the reasons for his campaign against Cappadocia was a 
desire to obtain more lands for his kingdom (73). Clearly the 
war is now imperial in scope and purpose, no longer a defensive 
frontier action but as much a war of conquest as the campaigns 
against Ionia. 

Herodotus clearly felt that an offensive war against Persia was 
an odd course to pursue. For whereas the conquest of Ionia 
brought a prosperous region under Lydian control, the Persians 
had nothing like the same advantages to offer a successful Lydian 
government (I, 71). 

How then has the discrepancy come about? 

We have seen that Herodotus, quite justly, thought of Croesus 
as establishing conditions in Ionia, which were taken over by 


“© Cf. How and Wells, II, Appendix xvi. 
“ὁ Weissbach, Joc. cit. combines the reasons for Croesus’ campaigns. 
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Persia.*’ It was an attempt to apply those same conditions to 
mainland Greece which led to the Greco-Persian Wars. On the 
other hand, the subjection of Ionia to Croesus would be a slight 
injury compared with the prospect of the submission of con- 
tinental Greece and Ionia to Darius or Xerxes. There was a 
sense in which Croesus could be regarded as fighting a defensive 
action on behalf of Greece *® against the Persian empire, which 
was to be a more serious threat than Croesus to the liberties of 
Greece. The failure of Croesus is connected as a subject with 
the failure of Sparta to help him, which brings me to the main 
theme of this section. 

Herodotus makes a special point of saying that the Spartans 
(as the strongest power in Greece) were allied to Croesus. 
Sparta is explicitly contrasted with Athens, then tyrant-ridden 
and weak; 45 together with Croesus, Egypt, and Nabuna’id, she 
was the first bulwark against Persian advance towards the 
Aegean. The insistence on this is designed to show the weakness 
and inadequacy of Spartan foreign policy compared with the 
energy of Athens in the Ionian revolt and elsewhere.*® Just as 
Sparta failed to respond to Aristagoras,* so she acted too late 
in response to the challenge of Cyrus and the appeal of her 
Lydian ally. The sympathy of Herodotus for Athens is well- 
known ;°? even the account of Plataea is dominated by pro- 
Athenian views.** The counterpart of this is a hostility to Sparta, 
who is shown as less sensitive to Greek freedom. For this reason 
the concept of Croesus’ defensive war is to be interpreted in 
close connexion with the failure of Sparta. Here is another 
case, like the Ionian revolt, where Sparta has let Greece down, 


‘7 Hence Radet based a description of Lydian rule on the conditions 
prevailing later under Persian rule. 

45 Croesus’ contacts with Greece are assessed in Radet, pp. 221f. 
and pp. 236 f. 


497, 59: ... τὸ μὲν ᾿Αττικὸν κατεχόμενόν τε καὶ διεσπασμένον ἐπυνθάνετο 


ὁ ἹΚροῖσος.. 

5°V,97. The expression ἀρχὴ κακῶν refers to the misery of war, with- 
out denying that the outcome was glorious for Greece. 

49 f., Aristagoras and Cleomenes. 

52 Jacoby, R.-H., cols. 237 f. 

*8E.g. such incidents as the movement of the Greek contingents, 


IX, 46 f, 
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in contrast to the attempts of Athens and her actual achievements 
throughout the Persian Wars. 

It has been argued (some would say established) that the 
mention of Croesus’ embassy to Sparta is a literary trick, a way 
of passing to an excursus on Athenian and Spartan history.** 
The motive of the invention is a mere doublet of the case of 
Aristagoras, which, whether true or not, was at any rate a tradi- 
tional fact available to Herodotus. The technique is like that 
of the transitions in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and was readily 
developed by the historian from the copious practice of epic 
writers. 

In this way another lie has been fathered on to Herodotus 
for a purely formal reason. The alliance with Sparta, and the 
request for help, may be untrue, but the grounds argued are 
inadequate, especially if Herodotus himself is to be made the 
criminal. Why should the embassy not have been an “ iiberlie- 
ferte Tatsache” just as much as the mission of Aristagoras? 
Besides there are numerous cases in Spartan history where she 
failed her allies at the time of crisis. We are hardly to suppose 
that they are all lies. Rather, this very striking feature of 
Spartan policy is exploited here to show how, in the sixth 
century, Sparta failed to help Croesus and Greece, whereas 
Athens of the fifth century had led the Greeks against Persia 
and been their mainstay in the Persian War itself. It is, if one 
likes, a literary motive, but literary motives can have a wider 
reference than just as technical devices. The description of 
Sparta’s failure here is the other side of the historian’s sympathy 
for Athens. It consorts with the idea of Croesus as the first 
hope against Persia. And although this idea is subordinate to 
the first picture of Croesus as conqueror of Ionia (and hence 
making the essential preconditions of the Greco-Persian Wars) 
it is still important for our understanding of Herodotus as in 
part pro-Athenian. 

The importance of Croesus cannot be ascertained from ex- 
amining all the various, traditional facts about him.®*> Even 
by the time of Herodotus, the chances of writing a history of 
Croesus were remote, as the traditional material was already 
contaminated by moral tales and examples. When Herodotus 


4 Jacoby, R.-H., col. 383, citing also von Wilamowitz. 
ὅδ Most readily consulted in Weissbach, R.-E. 
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writes about Croesus (in I, 5), he is concerned with his historical 
importance, without fully documenting it or exhausting the 
theme. Modern writers have sometimes adapted this view of 
Croesus to their own conception of Greek history. Thus Grote ὅ9 
saw in the failure of the Greeks of Asia Minor to resist Croesus, 
a symbol of Greek separatism and political isolation which cul- 
minated in the defeat of the Greek states by Macedonia. Others δ 
have reiterated the Herodotean view, seeing in Croesus the full- 
scale conqueror, whereas his predecessors had merely raided and 
skirmished. Perhaps the most interesting line of study ὅδ᾽ is 
that which has interpreted Greco-Lydian economic relations 
and the growth of tyranny in the states of Ionian Greece. Of 
these subjects the former was inconceivable for Herodotus, while 
tyranny was inadmissible. However, Herodotus’ conception of 
the importance of conquest, which is central to his treatment of 
Croesus in I, 5f., is sufficient evidence of his historical insight. 


A. E. WARDMAN. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING. 


5° History of Greece (4th ed., 1872), III, pp. 84f.: “ And the ultimate 
subjection of entire Greece, under the kings of Macedon, was only an 
exemplification on the widest scale of this same principle” (viz. of the 
failure of separate autonomous cities to resist larger aggregates). 

57 As Hogarth, C. A. H., III, pp. 517-20. 

58 Esp. Radet and Busolt. 
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Our best source of information about Lesbian poetry has long 
been rightly located in fragments of Sappho and Alcaeus written 
chiefly on papyrus. In 1955 Lobel and Page listed (L. P., pp. 
IX-XI) 42 such papyri. The two earliest of these were written 
in the third century B.C., while the others fall within our era, 
including two from the seventh century. It is to be noted that 
300 B.C. is a boundary line in the history of the transmission 
of any classical text, separating a period of practical from one 
of scholarly activity; cf. Hoffmann/Debrunner, Gesch. d. gr. 
Sprache, I, pp. 63-5 (1953). 

Our papyrus texts are sometimes codices unici in the strictest 
sense, at others the term is not literally applicable. Two papyri 
may partially overlap, or a quotation may have been made that 
coincides with part of one of them. The method of treating 
codices unict can be applied to them all. 

Paul Maas says, Textual Criticism, $3, that when we are 
dependent on a single witness: “recensio consists in describing 
and deciphering as accurately as possible the single witness.” * 
For the Lesbians this seems to have been done in exemplary 
fashion—as far as a man without access to the originals can 
judge—by Lobel and Page in their editon (cited above). 

Hoffmann/Debrunner, loc. cit., believe that serious damage 
to a classic text could happen only in the Pre-Alexandrian period. 
I would not go further than saying that it is the time of greatest 
danger; but I would go along with them in condemning a belief 
that the Alexandrian texts must be identical with the texts of 
the poets: reconstruction of the Alexandrians must be our first 
step, but it must not be our last. 

For the Lesbians, as for other authors, our heaviest handicap 
is the total lack of manuscripts from the earliest stages of the 
tradition. Two substitutes are suggested by Hoffmann/De- 
brunner as possible palliatives: contemporary inscriptions, and 
pre-Alexandrian quotations. Neither profits us much in a study 
of the Lesbians. A helpful procedure is also suggested in this 


ΤΙ shall quote the translation by Barbara Flower (Oxford, 1958). 
After her death (1955), it was seen through the press by Maas himself. 
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book, a demand for metrical consistency. A splendid example 
of this is given by Maas, § 29: “In Sappho fr. 96.8 the tradition 
has μήνα, where the metre requires ~--; the synonym σελάννα 
satisfies this requirement. Anyone who believes it possible that 
Sappho nevertheless wrote μήνα would have to believe that a 
modern poet, in a poem otherwise rhyming throughout would be 
capable of rhyming ‘night’ not with ‘delight’ but with ‘joy.’” 
I should add as helpful a demand for linguistic consistency as 
understood in modern views about the development of language. 

My first step would be to trace in meagre outline on the ground 
of reasonable probabilities the course taken by our tradition. 
The earliest manuscripts must have been written on Lesbos close 
to the lifetime of Sappho and Alcaeus, if not actually during 
their lives. These manuscripts were copied, and the copies copied 
sufficiently to meet the desires of the inhabitants of Lesbos. As 
a basic notion it is to be assumed, cf. Maas, ὃ 6, “that each 
scribe consciously, or unconsciously, deviates from his exemplar, 
i.e., makes ‘ peculiar errors.’” Beyond this, corruption of the 
text is not probable at this time. This activity attracted the 
attention. of some Athenians who saw an opportunity to exploit 
it for their own profit. In the fifth century the making of 
copies of Lesbian lyric became an enterprise of the book pub- 
lishers of Athens. Their workmen were rarely, if ever, native 
speakers of Lesbian. If their deviations were gross enough to 
interfere with sales, management might frown, but smaller errors 
could be allowed to pass unnoticed. Sales could be increased by 
providing in the margin glosses and explanations. It is not 
unlikely that collections and expansions of these were issued 
separately. These circumstances are not such as to justify the 
hope that the outcome will be a very trustworthy tradition of 
the text. 

This is the material available to the Alexandrians; and, as 
Hoffmann/Debrunner, p. 64, says, much depends on the pro- 
cedures they followed in using it. They collected copies of the 
text; I should add carefully and vigorously, to judge by the 
way they worked on the ‘Homeric’ poems.’ They are said to 


*Schubart is credited with seeing this by Diehl and by L.P., but 
neither followed him. I may return to this passage. 

51 should leave it to the papyrologists to estimate their chance of 
getting manuscripts written in the fifth century. 
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have worked as philologians of the present day (1911-1953) 
work ; and they are praised for a conservatism which makes them 
seek to estabilsh a text supported by their manuscripts as far 
as possible, and to eschew all arbitrary deviations from the 
tradition. ΤῸ me it seems that instances of unwise actions of 
both types can be found, and that those of the conservative type 
are the worst. They tend to divert attention from more or less 
obvious flaws in the tradition; while even a most intolerable 
conjecture provokes discussion and thus helps us to reach a 
decision. 

An instance of over-conservatism is to be seen in a principle 
enunciated by Leaf. Even though he sees that a traditional 
form is intolerable, as conforming to the requirements neither 
of metre nor of epic usage, and though he knows the correction 
needed, he will print the corruption in his text, unless at least 
one manuscript contains at this place the correct form. He 
practices rigorously what he preaches. Von der Mihll follows 
in his footsteps, but with less rigor. I have printed the details, 
and a wise blast at this practice by Pasquali, in A.J.P., LXIX 
(1948), pp. 211f. 

Sappho 1, 18-19 will furnish illustrations of both extremes. 
The ode was long known only from its quotation by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, which was somewhat hashed in our manu- 
scripts of his work. Long did moderns cling to pa without 
suspecting that it was a dittography. Diehl printed in 1936: 


μαινόλαι θύμωι. “ τίνα δηὖτε Πείθω 
2 


μαῖσ᾽ aynv ἐς σὰν φιλότατα, ... 
Dr. Hamm in 1952 (when she closed her manuscript) recorded 
paio’?, pp. 1238, 161, and called it “ ganz unklar.” 

These suggestions are about as good as any that can be expected 
from clinging to μαι; though Πείθω is obviously bad (as some 
had seen) either in syntax or morphology. 

In 1952 was published P. Oxy. 2288 written in the second 
century of our era. It is a long sliver that contains a few letters 
from near the beginnings of lines 1-21. In line 19 it reads 
.͵ψ. cayny[ which points clearly to ἄψ σ᾽ dynv. It has however 
a short mark (~) instead of a breathing over the a of ἄγην; and 
this annoyed L.P. As soon as one sees the papryus he should 
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read: τίνα δηῦτε πείθω | ἀψ σ᾽ ἄγην és σὰν φιλότατα;. That is crystal 
clear. 

But the lection sign (~) has affected Page, Sappho and 
Alcaeus, pp. 9 f., most unfortunately: the only contribution from 
the papyrus (apart from ay) that he can see is “new darkness.” 

He believes that emendation is needed; and after pointing 
out that taking ayyv as a form of ἄγνυμι would lead to no tolerable 
meaning, plunks for ἂψ τάγην és σὰν φιλότατα. ‘This cannot be 
tolerated ; for, while τάσσω and its kin are firmly fixed in western 
Greek, the earliest record in the east is found in Herodotus. 
This renders a date about 500 B.C. probable for their crossing 
the Aegean. Compare Wackernagel, S.U.H., p. 222. Here is 
a case where the absence of a group of words from the Lesbians 
is really significant. τάγματα, Ale. 75, causes no difficulty. The 
L. P. index says of it loco dubio. That phrase now seems a fine 
example of litotes. 

Intolerable as Page’s emendation is, and reckless too, for it 
“recked not” of the times involved, it is far better than the 
“conservative” clingings to μαι. These have led to nothing of 
value; while Page will lead others, I trust, as he has led me to a 
conviction that in line 19 the papyrus has reproduced the reading 
of the original. The merit is somewhat diminished by the fact 
that Page did not print the emendation in his text, where the 
influence it exerts would have been greater. 

Debating the value of “ conservatism ” vs. “ recklessness ” seems 
to me less important than seeking to determine how the Alex- 
andrians valued the variants and “ variant-carriers”’ to be found 
in the material that had reached them. Of their method(s) no 
description has come to us; but I will start with Maas’ descrip- 
tion of how moderns have approached the problem. As he nears 
the close of his third chapter he says, ὃ 20: “These methods of 
testing variants have now been more or less generally recognized 
in principle, although only very recently. (Italics are mine.) 
Previously the principle was to follow the vulgate (textus recep- 
tus) without troubling about the quality of the witnesses; or to 
follow the text of the majority of the witnesses, in spite of the 
fact that 100 manuscripts which derive from a single manuscript 
have less authority than this single manuscript, and have no 
more authority than one manuscript which does not go back 
to that single manuscript; or to follow the oldest, the most 
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complete, the best witness, just as if every scribe were not liable 
to error. This was all completely arbitrary, and there was never 
any attempt made at a methodical justification.” Somewhere 
within this framework the Alexandrian methods must, I believe, 
have fallen. 

Before finishing these preliminary remarks—notice of the 
after effects of the start of our tradition in an archaic system 
of writing is needed—I wish to deal with a group of passages 
in which the tradition includes in the text what must have 
started as a gloss. 

I take as my first example Sappho, fr. 96, 8. Maas’ irrefutable 
argument has already (p. 2) been quoted; it shows our need to 
follow Schubart in rectifying the tradition by putting σελάννα in 
the text and restoring the gloss μηνα (no accent before B.C. 
300)* to the margin. An Athenian writes his glosses in Attic 
of course, and I take his pyva to be the ace. sing. of pets. This 
implies that the writer of pyva had a text with ceAdvvav—a 
blunder that need cause no surprise. It is the sort of thing 
that Maas might call an “unconscious peculiar error” (cf. § 6) 
and to be expected of any scribe. The Alexandrians took over 
the text after μηνα had crawled into it. That compelled them 
to regard μηνα as a word that Sappho could have used. They 
knew an Ionic (LSJ) word μήνη and probably thought μήνα its 
Lesbian equivalent. Had this notion been challenged, they 
might—in their ignorance of multiple authorship—have pointed 
to T374, & 455. Moderns should know better. 

Sappho, fr. 111 is known to us from several quotations. In 
1925 Lobel printed in his Sn. for line 5 in his commentary: 
“Fort. <yduBpos> cio’ io’ “Apew legend.” This is a splendid 
conjecture, and would have been better placed in the text. His 
primary wish was to secure metrical consistency with line 1: 
ἴψοι δὴ τὸ μέλαθρον ; and secondarily to insist on the short quantity 
of ἴσο- in Sappho. For the latter the tradition had ἶσος or ἴσος. 
As late as 1936, Diehl printed ἶσος ; however Dr. Hamm, p. 18, 
δ 17 recognizes the correctness of ἴσος, and so heads the item 
in her Index. But I know of no one who has followed the 


* Accents were not regularly written before 300 B.C. I may note that 
our third century papyri of Sappho, fr. 2, and 98, have not a single 
accent mark. 
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substitution of εἶσ (1) for the ἔρχεται or εἰσέρχεται of the tradition. 
Not until Lang., XXXII (1956), p. 511, was the origin of the 
corruption explained. ἔρχεται, a semantic gloss on εἶσι, to call 
attention to its use as a present, which would not be normal in 
Attic, has been taken as a directive to correct; and so the gloss 
has secured entrance to the text. 

In Sappho 1, 24, the codices of Dionysius’ quotation point to 
Kwik ἐθέλουσα. This is obviously intolerable because it does not 
conform to Sappho’s linguistic usage. Page, pp. 10f., mentions 
a number of emendations that seek to cling to ἐθέλουσα as closely 
as possible; they are all intolerable. 

The trouble started with a semantic gloss οὐκ ἀέκοισα" ἐθέλουσα. 
It was misinterpreted as a directive to alter the text, and thus 
our tradition was mastered by an intolerable reading. 

We must read κωὐκ ἀέκοισα, cf. Lang., XXXII (1956), p. 511. 

Sappho, fr. 98a, 1 must be restored, cf. A.J.P., LXXX 
(1959), pp. 276-87, as: 


..]. θοὸς" ἀ δέ μ᾽ ἐγέννα τ᾽ ἔφα πάλαι 


in order to meet the requirement of the metre, even though our 
single witness reads γάρ for δέ. 

Trying to convince my friends of the need for this led me to 
observe that a thoughtless (blundering) interchange of γάρ and 
δέ is hardly—if ever—made. Usually the scribe’s motive is to 
restore the metre. Here that cannot be the reason. This leaves 
practically only the probability that here, as in the other 
examples now being adduced, a semantic gloss—something like 
ὁ δέ ἀντὶ τοῦ γάρ has been misinterpreted as a directive to change 
the text. 

Alcaeus, fr. Z 35 has been saved for us by Demetrius Lacon. 
He quotes a phrase twice, with no great interval between his 
quotations. 

κάτω yap κεφάλαν κατίσχει (col. 64) 
κάτω δὲ κεφάλαν κατίσχει (col. 66) 


Diehl, LP, and Page, p. 317, follow the first quotation, which 
seems metrically superior. At that point they stop, while it 
seems to me that quite a problem remains untouched. 

It should be evident that γάρ got into the text as a correction 
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of δέ for the purpose of conforming to the requirement of the 
metre. It follows that κάτω δέ reproduces a form of the tradi- 
tion earlier than κάτω γάρ. There is a possibility that Demetrius 
had two manuscripts before him ; but it is much more probable ® 
that he had one manuscript with κάτω δέ written in the text, and 
γάρ written between the lines or in the margin. Demetrius 
deserves our gratitude for his careful preservation of both 
variants. 

Now κάτω δέ is for the original metrically intolerable. How 
then did it get into the tradition? In the earliest manuscripts 
AE would have been written; an ambiguous graph, being equal 
either to δή or δέ when the Ionic alphabet is employed. An 
Athenian μεταγραψάμενος in the fourth century (possibly in the 
second half of the fifth) made the wrong interpretation of the 
graph, writing κάτω δέ where Alcaeus wished κάτω δή to meet the 
requirement of the metre. 

We thus obtain three points in the tradition: (1) κάτω δή at the 
start; (2) κάτω δέ the primary fault; (3) κάτω yap the secondary 
fault. The last two are attested by Demetrius, the first is 
obtained merely by interpreting the ambiguous graph E of the 
archaic alphabet in the way demanded by the metre. 

At the moment I know of no other passage in the Lesbians 
where the shiftings in the tradition can be followed so completely. 
sut Homericists can adduce many. The fourth chapter of 
Cauer’s Grundfragen der Homerkritik (1921), pp. 72-98 will 
repay careful reading—note especially p. 74 for citation of 
Wackernagel’s beautiful term “ Restaurationstiinche” for secon- 
dary corruptions; also p. 88 for a fuller description of the manu- 
scripts at 2320. This line began originally 


δεξιὸς ἀΐξας διὰ ἄστεος 


found in a papyrus dating from shortly after the beginning of 
our era and in some manuscripts; some others wrote δι’ ἄστεος. 
The bulk of the manuscripts (starting with the Syriac palimpsest 
(ca. 500 A.D.) have the ‘whitewash’ imp ἄστεος to which 
Ludwich (1907) clung. 

I turn now to the fountain-head of our tradition—the manu- 
scripts written on Lesbos before 500 B.C. Not one of them has 


5 Cf. Maas, § 10, p. 8, for his judgment of a similar situation. 
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reached us, nor has any contemporary inscription from Lesbos. 
Still we can learn from them. 

The outstanding fact is that any manuscript written at such 
a date must have been written in some® archaic system of 
writing, and must later have been transliterated into the system 
that spread from Ionia over the Greek world. This fact was 
known to the Alexandrians, and used by them to some extent 
in dealing with Homer. Moderns have gone further, thanks 
largely to Herzog’s treatment of the whole problem in his Die 
Umschrift der alteren griechischen Interatur in das 
Alphabet (Basel, 1912); but I cannot, at the moment, recall 
any instance of its use by investigators of the tradition of the 
Lesbian poetry. 

Herzog points out that in the absence of all evidence from 
Lesbos itself we may assume for its variety of archaic writing 
the presence of any feature found in all better attested varieties. 
The most important feature of that sort is writing in a scriptio 
continua. This means not only without division of the words, 
but also without any marks made upon the papyrus except 
the letters themselves—in short, with no “lection signs.” The 
corollary is that when such marks appear in extant papyri, they 
are not part of the tradition but additions to it made by the 
Alexandrians. In Herzog’s words, p. 6: “ Diese Lesehilfen sind 
aber vom den Alexandrinen nach eigenem Ermessen in die Texte 
gesetzt, ihnen nicht tiberliefert.” 7 

I shall rephrase this idea without making any substantial 
change. The lection signs are not a part of the tradition, they 
are something added to the traditional text by the Alexandrians 
at a time when the poets “had lain for centuries dead.” In 
other words, the lection signs constitute an exegetic commentary 
on the text, much condensed and encoded in what may fairly 
be called a shorthand script. 

The commentators seem to have been interested chiefly in 
leading their readers to “pronouncing” the text correctly, 
meaning thereby in conformity with Alexandrian practice and 
theory. We have vastly more copious records of the similar 


6 There were local varieties. 
7 He makes an unimportant reservation for paragraphos, heavy inter- 


punctuation, short empty spaces. 
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work they did upon the epic poems; and early in this century 
there was discussion about its value. The upshot was that those 
who seek no earlier text than our modern vulgate, that goes back 
to ca. 150 B.C., may as well reproduce the accents transmitted 
with it, while one who seeks the text of (say) the sixth century 
should see that Alexandrian marks will have no meaning if they 
are transferred directly to it. A rather obvious solution seemed 
to be the printing of sixth century texts without accents. Then 
it was noted that the Alexandrian marks at times indicate in 
passing how the Alexandrians wished to construe the text. Then 
simply dropping the accents may cause a serious loss—maybe 
like throwing out occasionally a baby in order to be rid of the 
dirty water in which it was bathed. Thus it became a quan- 
titative-problem—how big the risk?—and opinions differed.® 

For the Lesbians the situation is quite different. The sources 
for our knoweldge of their poems are in comparison with those 
for the Iliad so meager and mutilated that we cannot afford to 
risk throwing away anything that shows the slightest glimmer 
of helping us to a better understanding of the poems. However, 
all is not gold that glitters, as in colonial days our forefathers 
learned the hard way. At best the lection signs can give us 
only the opinions of Alexandrian scholiasts, and they cannot be 
regarded as inerrable revelations. 

On the contrary, the great flaw in the Greek development of 
civilization was their failure to provide—primarily because of 
their confused identification of speech and writing—a rational, 
scientific approach to language, the most important of human 
activities. Consequently, even when the opinion of some Alex- 
andrian or later Greek can be learned precisely, it must be 
examined in the light of Linguistics, the modern science of 
language. Bloomfield, Language, pp. 3-20, gives an excellent 
sketch of its development, which started near the time of the 
battle of Waterloo, and was the first important variation from, 
and valuable addition to, the Greek ideas. He has no reason to 
mention a fact that I cannot leave unmentioned, the reactionary 


8 For more about this cf. Language, XXIII (1947), p. 30. 

°In my Ilias Atheniensium, p. 14, I expressed my opinion that Alex- 
andrian accents have no place in a sixth century text; but also my 
decision to let them stand rather than pay the high cost of taking them 


out. 
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revolt of classicists against the new science. ΤῸ quote the com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt know no Sanskrit,” given to his pupils 
by Gottfried Hermann will characterize it sufficiently. The rift 
thus opened has never closed completely. Some classicists still 
cling to pre-Waterloo notions, and thus share with the Greeks 
the responsibility for our present plight. This has been described 
by Henry Hoenigswald in a few but very wise words.’ 

“The Greeks and Romans are certainly not unconnected with 
the peculiar anti-language tradition which is ours. ΤῸ them 
language was hardly a phenomenon on a par with the phenomena 
of the physical world. They did not have the Hindus’ preoccu- 
pation with sound and speech. No student of oriental dialects 
accompanied Alexander to the East, and concern with one’s own 
language was either the ‘lore of written marks’ (γραμματική) or 
a restricted logic and metaphysics built on it.” 

The importance of applying Linguistics as a touchstone to the 
opinion of any Alexandrian—even one with as big a name as 
Apollonius Dyscolus—may be seen from two passages. As 
printed in LP, they are: 


Ale. 313: 67° dod’ ἀπολλυμένοις σάωις 


8.149: dre πάννυχος ἄσφι κατάγρει 


The correction of the first to ὄτα σφ᾽ is ascribed to Bergk by 
Bechtel, G. D. I, 74. In the second Wackernagel (ΚΙ. Schriften, 
pp. 13, 623) saw as long ago as 1887, that ἄσφι is a gloss brought 
into the text at the wrong place, and read éra σφι πάννυχος 
κατάγρει. Solmsen, Unters., p.199,n.2 dissents, but ineffectually. 

Bechtel (Joc. cit.) and Leumann, Hom. Worter, p. 49, approve 
both changes. Schwyzer, Gr. Gram., p. 601, says the traditional 
text is based on a false word-division; Dr. Hamm, p. 107, ὃ 1908 
is of the same opinion. Brugmann-Thumb, Gr. Gram.* (1913), 
Ῥ. 288, called both aod: and ἄσφε doubtful; Thumb-Scherer, Gr. 
D., p. 100, lists both without comment. In contrast, LP insist 
on the division they have made, and quote Apollonius Dyscolus 
for recognition of the words ἄσφε and ἄσφι. 

The question is at rock bottom a question of what the editor 


101 quote from a preliminary announcement of a panel discussion on 
teaching Greek and Latin held at the 1959 meeting of the American 
Philological Association. 
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wishes to do. To make the first step to the Alexandrian text, 
and stop there; or to continue back to the earliest form of the 
tradition. Both goals can be justified; and each answer is right 
for its own goal. I am convinced the Alexandrians read ὄτ᾽ ἄσφε 
and since no Linguist can suggest any origin for dodge except 
the faulty analysis of the phrase éra ode I am convinced that 
ἄσφε was not in our tradition from the start, and is to be dated 
most probably as an error of the Alexandrians. 

This is already—for some—a hard saying, but more is yet 
to be added. The opinion of the Alexandrian cannot always be 
fully determined from the marks now extant. He may not 
always have said all that we wish him to have said;** and the 
marks he did make may easily have suffered from scribal errors. 
Our attempts to undo his condensation may be at times most un- 
satisfactory. A far-fetched attempt to get at the meaning con- 
densed behind a short mark may be seen in Page’s dealing with 
Sappho 1, 19 (cf. above, pp. 153-4). It has led him into an 
emendation which shows clearly that the papyrus needs no 
emendation. 

Herzog mentions two other features of the archaic writing: 
the habit of writing a single graph for a consonant where the 
Ionic writing uses two; and the absence from the archaic alpha- 
bet of H and ©. I had planned to assemble and discuss all 
examples in which the μεταγραψάμενοι seem to have failed in the 
transliteration of these features. I see now that to do this 
would prolong this paper unduly. I have already had occasion to 
mention some, and shall close with a discussion of two passages. 

The tradition reads in Ale., G 2, 26-7: 


ΠῚ 7ον [π]όλεμον- στάσιν γὰρ 


Ν 3 3 
πρὸς Kp.[....]. οὐκ ἄμεινον ὀννέλην᾽ 


For the sake of the metre, this must be emended, as Page (pp. 
206 f.) advocates, to οὐ κάλλιον ὀννέλην. He describes well the 
stages by which the corruption developed, to which I add the 
datings they suggest. First AA is miscopied as M, which was 
possible only after an Athenian μεταγραψάμενος had correctly 
transliterated an archaic A as AA. Some one thus confronted 
by a meaningless ουκαμίον whitewashed it (to use Wackernagel’s 


τ The difference is between the end and the beginning of a development 
that spread over centuries, cf. B. L. Laum, Das Alerandrische Akzentua- 
tionssystem (Paderborn, 1928). 
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term) and made οὐκ ἄμεινον. More probably he was an Athenian 
workman than a conservative Alexandrian scholar. 

The preceding gap has been filled with an accusative plural 
by various scholars. Page, p. 207, had found no acceptable 
supplement, but still held to the syntax: “strife against [e.g. 
blackguards, tyrants, or the like].” In an effort to get better 
sense for the segment in which the prepositional phrase stands, 
I suggest that a genitive singular πρὸς κρέσσονος is needed: | 
decided to go into a most wretched exile, “for to kill our στάσις 
at the bidding of a mightier man was not the more honorable 
(choice).” For such a use of πρός cf. Schwyzer-Debrunner, p. 
515 (top), where the first of Hector’s forebodings about the fate 
of Andromache is quoted: καί κεν ἐν ἴΑργει ἐοῦσα πρὸς ἄλλης 
ἱστὸν ὑφαίνοις, Z 456. 

Against the objection that κρέσσονος is one letter too long, 
I note Latte’s supplement κρεσονας in Mus. Helv., 1V (1947), 
Ῥ. 141, the writing explained p. 148, n. 8. Page, p. 206, calls it 
“an improbable misspelling.” I regard it as most probable. A 
μεταγραψάμενος may have failed to transliterate the archaic writing 
of his exemplar, or it may be a simple haplographic blunder. 

Our understanding of the passage is made difficult by two 
facts. (1) Views about the use of physical force to overthrow 
an established government were in Alcaeus’ day far different 
from those professed today; (2) Alcaeus is speaking to a friend, 
Agesilaidas, who—it may be assumed—was better acquainted 
with the circumstances than we can hope to be. 

To put Alcaeus’ statement in less rhetorical form, he is telling 
us: I could have come to terms with Myrsilus, had I been willing 
to follow his dictates. That can mean either that Myrsilus made 
him such an offer, which he refused ; or that he is sure Myrsilus 
would have accepted such an offer, had it been made to him. 
Agesilaidas could have chosen rightly between these possibil- 
ities; I can make no choice. Then there is the question of 
the time at which such bargaining took place. Did Myrsilus 
try to bribe Alcaeus and fail, before he succeeded with Pittacus? 
Of that success we hear in G1, 13-14. Or was the bargaining 
after Pittacus’ treachery had given the victory to Myrsilus? 
Agesilaidas could have answered such questions. 

Whatever the meaning we ascribe here to στάσις it is a nomen 
actionis inherited from IE. Now the literal killing of any action 


an 
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is an impossibility, and so στάσιν évvéAnv must be metaphorical. 
It thus falls in with a class of metaphors in which something 
literally impossible is asserted with the confident expectation 
that the hearer will take it metaphorically. Page’s renderings: 
“Renounce rebellion,” “ getting rid of strife,” simply “kill” the 
metaphors. 

Dr. Hamm, p. 66, ὃ 189, says of στάσις “Die Bedeutung ist 
‘Aufstand, Streit, die auch nach A. als die Alteste belegt ist 
(Thgn. Ai. Pi. Hdt.).” I should draw a somewhat different 
inference: that our records of relevant date are not sufficient to 
exclude the possibility of Alcaeus using the word with a different 
meaning (say) “party” or “faction.”+2 1 should choose 
according to the time of the bargaining: “uprising” if before ; 
“party” if after the treachery of Pittacus. 

At the opening of line 26, φευγόντ [ὧν seems a possible restora- 
tion. I accept the LP reading ἰὸν but see in it only an error 
of some petaypawdpevos. On the genitive absolute without a 
subject cf. Schwyzer-Debrunner, p. 400. 

In S., 31, 7 LP prints, and Page, p. 22, approves ὡς yap ἔς σ᾽ 
ἴδω. Unless it can be shown (I know of no attempt to do so) that 
in this respect Lesbian varies from Homeric usage, this correc- 
tion of Longinus’ ὡς γὰρ σίδω is impossible. I quote Wackernagel, 
ΚΙ. Schr., p. 1208 (= Glotta, XI [1921], p. 287) : “ Nach Aris- 
tarchs sich durchaus bewihrender Regel kénnen bei Homer 
(anders als im Attischen!) auf die Prapositionen nur ortho- 
tonische Worter folgen.” And again: “dem Gebrauche Homer 
ist ὑπὸ δέ σφισι Gerade so gemiiss, Wie ὑπό σφισι bei ihm unerhort 
ist.” 

Correction is clearly needed for the sake of the metre. A 
number of proposals are quoted by Diehl. Of these Hermann’s 
ὡς yap εἰσίδω seems satisfactory. In this context—contrast S., 
23, 3-6, as supplemented by Page, pp. 1388-9—there is no need 
to express the object of εἰσίδω. 
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2 Στάσις is not found in the ‘Homeric’ poems. In Ale. Z2, 1 (the 
only other example in the Lesbians) the meaning is similarly doubtful, 


ef. Page, p. 187. 
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THE CONCEPT OF PHILANTHROPIA IN 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


Philanthrépia is a term that has aroused considerable interest 
among scholars of the last half-century, having been studied not 
only as a concept in Greek literature* but also in relation to 
the Latin humanitas.? Hirzel, in fact, has devoted a chapter to 
philanthroépia in his volume on Plutarch, examining both the 
author’s concept of the quality as well as the influence that this 
concept exercised over his political and social attitudes.* Hirzel, 
however, because of the nature of his study has treated only the 
general idea, while our task will be to examine closely individual 
passages and then to draw conclusions from this investigation. 


But to what extent, we might ask, was Plutarch’s terminology 
determined by his sources? It is impossible, of course, to answer 
fully this question without a detailed examination of the problem, 


1R. Hirzel, Plutarch (Das Erbe der Alten, IV [Leipzig, 1912]), Ch. 
IV, “ Philanthropie”; S. Lorenz, De Progressu Notionis φιλανθρωπίας 
(Diss. Leipzig, 1914) ; V. Valdenberg, “ La théorie monarchique de Dion 
Chrysostome,” R. #.G., XL (1927), p. 153; S. Tromp de Ruiter, “De 
Vocis quae est φιλανθρωπία significatione atque usu,” Mnemosyne, LIX 
(1932), pp. 271-306; M. P. Charlesworth, “The Virtues of a Roman 
Emperor: propaganda and the creation of belief,” Proceedings of the 
British Academy, XXIII (1937), pp. 106, 116; H. I. Bell, “ Philanthropia 
in the Papyri of the Roman Period,” Hommages ἃ Joseph Bidez et ἃ 
Franz Cumont (Collection Latomus, II [1949]), pp. 31-7: Marie-Thérése 
Lenger, “ La notion de ‘ bienfait’ (philanthrépon) royal et les ordon- 
nances des rois Lagides,” Studi in onore di Vincenzo Arangio-Ruiz, I 
(1953), pp. 483-99; Glanville Downey, “ Philanthropia in Religion and 
Statecraft in the Fourth Century after Christ,” Historia, ΤΥ (1955), pp. 
199-208; Downey, “ Themistus’ First Oration,” Greek and Byzantine 
Studies, I (1958), pp. 49-69. 

51. Heinemann, R.-£., Suppl. 5 (1931), cols. 282-310, s. v. Humanitas; 
F. Schulz, Principles of Roman Law (Oxford, 1936), Ch. X, “ Humanity ” 
(with additional bibliography); Bruno Snell, The Discovery of the Mind: 
The Greek Origins of European Thought (translated by T. G. Rosen- 
meyer [Cambridge, Mass., 1953]), Ch. 11, “ The Discovery of Humanitas, 
and Our Attitude toward the Greeks ”; Heinz Haffter, “ Neuere Arbeiten 
zum Problem der Humanitas,” Philologus, C (1956), pp. 287-304 (with 
additional bibliography) . 

3 Hirzel, op. cit. 
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and in most cases we do not have the sources.* Granted that 
in some instances Plutarch must have been influenced by the 
vocabulary of his sources, it does appear that in the majority of 
cases the wording is his own; for most of the categories of usage 
that we have recognized for philanthrépia are represented by at 
least several and sometimes many examples selected from dif- 
ferent Lives. Though the source varies, Plutarch’s usage seems 
to remain constant. 

When Plutarch is using Thucydides or Xenophon as a source, 
moreover, we can actually see that, though ideas may be similar, 
there is no uniformity of vocabulary. An example of this is 
afforded by two references of Plutarch to Thucydides’ well- 
known statement concerning the character of the Athenian consti- 
tution under Pericles (11, 65, 9) : ἐγίγνετό τε λόγῳ μὲν δημοκρατία, 
ἔργῳ δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ πρώτου ἀνδρὸς ἀρχή. Plutarch quotes this remark 
in Per. 9, 1: “Although Thucydides indicates that the constitu- 
tion under Pericles was somewhat aristocratic, λόγῳ μὲν οὖσαν 
δημοκρατίαν ἔργῳ δ᾽ ὑπὸ τοῦ πρώτου ἀνδρὸς ἀρχήν, «.7.A.” But a 
little later in Per. 15, 1, Plutarch speaks of Pericles as ἀριστοκρα- 
τικὴν καὶ βασιλικὴν ἐντεινάμενος πολιτείαν. Only when he cited him 
by name and quoted him, did Plutarch employ Thucydides’ 
vocabulary. In the selection from Per. 15, 1, there was no 
reference to δημοκρατία, and the Thucydidean idea of the rule of 
the leading man was expressed by Plutarch in completely dif- 
ferent terminology. 

Plutarch’s handling of Xenophon is also instructive. Xeno- 
phon illustrates the simplicity of the mode of life of Agesilaus 
by saying (Ages. VIII, 7) that his daughter went down to one 
of the public festivals “in an ordinary public conveyance” (ἐπὶ 
πολιτικοῦ καννάθρου) ; but Plutarch mentions the same fact in 
these words (Ages. 19, 7): “And Xenophon says that his 
daughter’s κάνναθρον was ‘not at all more stately’ (οὐδέν τι 
σεμνότερον) than those of the others.” Though actually naming 
his source, Plutarch has expressed the matter in his own style 
and vocabulary. It appears, therefore, that only when he men- 


* The forthcoming monograph (XIX) of the A. P. A. by Helmbold and 
O’Neil, Plutarch’s Quotations, may shed considerable light on this 
problem. This article, however, was submitted before the appearance of 


the publication. 
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tions his source by name is Plutarch likely to borrow his vocabu- 
lary, and even then he may choose to change the wording of 
the author cited. 

Tromp de Ruiter has cited from both the Moralia and the 
Lives numerous passages which well illustrate the variety and 
flexibility that are to be found in Plutarch’s usage of philanthro- 
pia. Let us, therefore, begin our study with an attempt to 
establish the fundamental concept behind these many uses, so as 
to interpret the numerous and sometimes apparently unusual 
occurrences of the word in terms of this basic idea. A passage 
from the Life of Cimon (10, 6-7) will serve as an introduction. 
Plutarch there narrates that the generosity of Cimon surpassed 
even the philorenia and philanthropia of the Athenians of old, 
and the next sentence lists the benefits which these two qualities 
prompted them to bestow on the other Hellenes: οἱ μὲν γάρ, ἐφ᾽ 
ois ἡ πόλις μέγα φρονεῖ δικαίως, τό τε σπέρμα τῆς τροφῆς εἰς τοὺς 
“Ἕλληνας ἐξέδωκαν, ὑδάτων τε πηγαίων <dxerelav> καὶ πυρὸς ἔναυσιν 
χρήζουσιν ἀνθρώποις ἔδειξαν, K.7.A. 

Although the text is uncertain at this point,® the essential 
fact for our purposes is that the piilanthripia of the Athenians 
is concerned with the origin and propagation of civilization 
among the Hellenes, with those things which raise men above 
the level of the beasts; and one immediately thinks of Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus,’ who defied the will of Zeus to give man fire and 
teach him all of the τέχναι necessary to make him into a civilized 
creature. The parallel between the selection from the Life of 
Cimon and Prometheus Vinctus is even more striking when we 
examine a few verses from Aeschylus. At the end of the prologue 
Prometheus in one phrase sums up the cause of the hatred of 
Zeus and the other gods for him (123): διὰ τὴν λίαν φιλότητα 
βροτῶν. Cratos had previously stressed the same point in his 
speech which opened the drama (8-11), when he proclaimed that 
Prometheus must be punished for his sin, so that he will learn 
to yield to the rule of Zeus and “to cease from his devotion to 


5 Tromp de Ruiter, op. cit. 

9 The emendation here used is that of Ziegler in the latest Teubner 
edition (1957). 

* Lorenz, op. cit., pp. 8-9. This dissertation is a very competent study, 
which traces the development of the word philanthrépia from its earliest 
appearance in Aeschylus’ Prometheus down to the time of Cicero. 
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mankind” (φιλανθρώπου δὲ παύεσθαι τρόπου). Hephaestus uses 
the same terminology (28) when, after he has described to Pro- 
metheus his future agony, he adds that this is the profit gained 
from his “ devotion to mankind” (τοῦ φιλανθρώπου τρόπου). The 
philanthropia of Prometheus is the same as that of the Athenians 
of old in so far as in both instances men received civilization as 
a result of this philanthrdpia. 

We again find philanthrépia and civilization closely connected 
with each other in Pyrrh. 1, 4, where Plutarch narrates that the 
kings of Epirus, the Pyrrhidae, though they were direct descen- 
dants of the Greek hero Achilles, soon lapsed into barbarism 
and obscurity; it was not until Tharrhypas endowed the cities 
with “Hellenic customs and letters and humane (civilized?) 
laws” (Ἑλληνικοῖς ἔθεσι καὶ γράμμασι καὶ νόμοις φιλανθρώποις) that 
the dynasty again acquired recognition. Noteworthy also is the 
relationship between Hellenism and philanthrépia in this passage, 
a relationship encountered again in Phil. 8,1. Here Aratus is 
credited with being the first to elevate the Achaeans from a 
humble state to prestige and power. He achieved this, moreover, 
by establishing them in cities and “setting up a civilized, 
Hellenic constitution ” (πολιτευσάμενος Ἑλληνικὴν καὶ φιλάνθρωπον 
πολιτείαν). There is no stated contrast between philanthropia 
and barbarism in this selection, but the fact that both here and 
in the citation from the Life of Pyrrhus a deficiency of philan- 
thropia is associated with obscurity brings the two passages into 
close connection. Plutarch seems to feel that before the time 
of Aratus the Achaeans, scattered about in villages, were living 
like barbarot, just as the cities of Epirus were uncivilized before 
Tharrhypas brought them under the sway of Hellenism. It is 
only after the Achaeans receive this Ἑλληνικὴ καὶ φιλάνθρωπος 
πολιτεία that they begin behaving like other states of the Greek 
world, like civilized Hellenes, that they unite among themselves 
and conceive the ambition to form the whole Peloponnesus into 
a single political body (Phil. 8, 2-3). 

These three concepts—philanthrépia, civilization, Hellenism 
—seem almost inseparable for Plutarch. We see them all 
brought together in the person of Titus Quinctius Flamininus. 
In Flam. 5, 6-7, Plutarch narrates that the other Greeks, though 


Cf. Comp. Lyc. Num, 1, 8-10; Mare. 1, 2-3; Lys. 27, 7. 
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they had heard from the Macedonians that Flamininus was the 
leader of a host of barbarians and was bringing destruction and 
slavery, were filled with good will toward him when they finally 
had personal contact with him (ἀπαντῶντες ἀνδρὶ τήν θ᾽ ἡλικίαν 
νέῳ καὶ τὴν ὄψιν φιλανθρώπῳ, φωνήν τε καὶ διάλεκτον “Ἑλληνι). 
Flamininus convinced the Greeks that he was ΠῸ barbarian 
because he looked like a civilized man and spoke like a Hellene. 

Although the reference is not to a person in Lyc. 16, 12, the 
usage does again bring out the basic idea that is contained in 
Plutarch’s concept of philanthrdpia. Here he mentions that the 
Lacedaemonian youth had little contact with baths and oint- 
ments; only on a few days of the year did they partake of such 
a philanthropia. The bathing and anointing of one’s body can 
be called a philanthropia because it is what a civilized man, in 
contrast to a barbarian, does. 

The emphasis upon refinement in the two preceding citations 
perhaps justifies the translation “ pleasant” in several passages. 
In Aem. 87, 2, Paulus has Perseus moved from the carcer εἰς 
τόπον καθαρὸν καὶ φιλανθρωποτέραν δίαιταν. Though still a captive, 
Perseus will at least live in a manner more suitable for a 
civilized man, in this particular instance “more pleasant.” The 
adjective has a similar force in Cic. 47, 7, where Cicero is 
described as having at Caieta a retreat that is “ pleasant” (phil- 
anthropos) in the summer time, when the Etesian winds are 
most enjoyable. And Cleomenes, though he usually dined in 
the Spartan manner, served a philanthrdpoteros wine when he 
entertained foreigners (Cleom. 13, 4).° 

With this basic relationship between philanthrdpia and civi- 
lized life as a background, let us now observe how the virtue 
manifests itself in the lives of Plutarch’s heroes, considering 
first those instances where the term is employed to describe the 
manner in which these men associate with others in the normal 
routine of political life. A lack of this particular type of phil- 
anthropia can be a great detriment to a political figure in a 
period of crisis, as was the case with Nicias at the time of the 
contest of ostracism between him and Alcibiades. In comparing 
the two (Nic. 11, 2) Plutarch lists among the various factors 
contributing to Nicias’ unpopularity τῆς διαίτης τὸ μὴ φιλάνθρωπον 


9 Cf. Sol. 15, 2; Caes. 13, 4. 
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μηδὲ δημοτικὸν ἀλλ᾽ ἄμεικτον καὶ ὀλιγαρχικόν. Just what does τὸ 
μὴ φιλάνθρωπον mean? τὸ μὴ δημοτικόν is a synonym for τὸ 
ὀλιγαρχικόν ; and while these two expressions may have a nuance 
of austere personal behavior in them, they here seem to designate 
chiefly Nicias’ political sympathies. His personal behavior 
toward other people is described by τὸ μὴ φιλάνθρωπον and τὸ 
ἄμεικτον (“unsociability”), so that the former phrase appears 
to mean little more than “rudeness.” Nicias, in other words, 
refused to observe the common acts of courtesy that would help 
win him a following. 

Cato, in Cicero’s opinion, lost the consulship for the same 
reason (Cat. Min. 50, 2), since he would not condescend to 
indulge in the “courteous intercourse” necessary to ingratiate 
a candidate with the people (οὐδ᾽ ὑπῆλθεν ὁμιλίᾳ φιλανθρώπῳ τὸν 
δῆμον). And Plutarch agrees with Cicero in so far as the cause 
of Cato’s defeat is concerned, as we can tell from the statement 
he makes in 49, 6, where he more fully explains what the phrase 
ὁμιλία φιλάνθρωπος Means: 

... he was not persuasive himself in canvassing for him- 
self, but wished to preserve in his manners the dignity of 
his life, rather than to acquire that of the consulship by 
making the customary salutations; neither would he permit 
his friends to do the things by which the multitude is 
courted and captivated. He therefore failed to obtain the 
office.?° 


Similar acts of courtesy are also prominent in Comp. Lys. Sull. 
5, 8, where Plutarch describes Sulla’s reaction to an offer of an 
alliance from Mithridates: Sulla granted him οὐδὲν μαλακὸν οὐδὲ 
φιλάνθρωπον ; he neither greeted him nor shook hands with him 
until Mithridates agreed to certain concessions. In strong con- 
trast to the aristocratic austerity of Nicias and Cato the Younger 
is the sociability of Crassus. He acquires popularity by accepting 
legal cases that Cicero, Pompey, and Caesar reject (Crass. 3, 4), 
but his manners in public also gain him favor (3, 5): ἤρεσκε 
δὲ καὶ τὸ περὶ τὰς δεξιώσεις καὶ προσαγορεύσεις φιλάνθρωπον αὐτοῦ 
καὶ δημοτικόν. Here again τὸ φιλάνθρωπον means only “ polite- 
ness,” “courtesy,” or perhaps “pleasantness”; and Plutarch 
makes an interesting comment about the quality in the very next 


10 Perrin, Loeb. 
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sentence: “There was no Roman so obscure or humble that 
Crassus did not greet him by name when he met him.” 1 

In the passage just examined as well as in the selection 
from the Life of Nicias τὸ φιλάνθρωπον was coupled with τὸ 
Syporixov..? The political inferences of the latter are obvious. 
Philanthropia, in fact, when it is used in this sense of “ courtesy ” 
or “ pleasantness,” is a quality that for Plutarch is often asso- 
ciated with the popularis, as was the case with that first great 
Roman popularis, Marcus Valerius Publicola, whose cognomen 
is supposed to signify his political beliefs. And his philanthrépia 
was of great benefit to him in time of crisis, for a slave who had 
secretly overheard the details of a plot to restore the Tarquins 
made his way to Publicola (Publ. 4, 5), μάλιστά πως τοῖς κοινοῖς 
καὶ φιλανθρώποις ἐπαχθεὶς τοῦ ἀνδρός. Here it is κοινά that, instead 
of δημοτικά, seems to refer to the politics of Publicola;** and 
we might perhaps translate τὰ κοινὰ καὶ φιλάνθρωπα as “ his demo- 
cratic and gracious manners.” Plutarch then explains more 
fully the force of both adjectives: Publicola was accessible to all, 
having time and means both to converse with members of the 
lower classes and to relieve their needs. 

Crassus too uses philanthropia to his advantage, at the expense 
of Pompey (Crass. 7, 3). Though both of them posed as popu- 
lares,‘* Pompey is here depicted by Plutarch as maintaining a 
very definite aloofness, almost rudeness, that reminds us of the 
aristocratic unsociability of Nicias and the Younger Cato: he 
avoids crowds, withdraws from the forum, gives aid to few and 
even then grudgingly. Crassus, on the other hand, is accessible 
and helpful to all. Plutarch sums up the contrast with this 
remark (7, 4):... τῷ κοινῷ καὶ φιλανθρώπῳ περιεγίνετο [ Crassus] 
τῆς ἐκείνου [ Pompey ] σεμνότητος. For Crassus τὸ κοινὸν καὶ τὸ 
φιλάνθρωπον is a political weapon superior, at least from Plu- 
tarch’s point of view, to Pompey’s σεμνότης (“austerity”). Just 
as τὸ φιλάνθρωπον is Closely related to τὸ δημοτικόν and τὸ κοινόν, 
so it is nearly the antithesis of σεμνότης in this particular passage ; 


11 Cf. Alex, 58, 7-8; Demetr, 22, 1-2. 

12 Cf. Ages. 1,5; Comp. Cim. Luc. 1, δ. 

13 Cf. Phoc. 10, 7. 

14 Lily Ross Taylor, Party Politics in the Age of Caesar (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1949), Ch. VI, “Cato and the Populares.” 
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and it is cause for comment that Gaius Gracchus maintains τὸ 
σεμνόν along with τὸ φιλάνθρωπον (C. G., 6, 4).%° 

There are several examples of the adverb where the emphasis 
on courteousness and graciousness undoubtedly still exists *® but 
where the most prominent feature of the usage is an act of 
kindness or generosity. Antigonus treated the Lacedaemonians 
“in a humane manner” (φιλανθρώπως) when he captured their 
city: he did not insult the dignity of Sparta, but after restoring 
her constitution and sacrificing to the gods he departed on the 
third day (Cleom. 30, 1). Alexander’s philanthrépia, as did 
that of Antigonus, bordered upon “clemency” (Alex. 44, 3-5). 
When some barbarians stole his horse Bucephalus, he became 
angry and sent heralds to them with a threat to put them along 
with their wives and children to the sword if the horse were 
not returned ; but when they brought back the horse and handed 
over their cities to him, Alexander treated them all φιλανθρώπως 
and gave a reward to those who had restored Bucephalus. In 
like manner Sextus Pompey appeared to treat Antony φιλαν- 
θρώπως because he gave refuge to Antony’s mother, who fled to 
him along with Fulvia (Ant. 32, 1).17 It seems that there is 
always at least a nuance of graciousness and affability that 
accompanies any act of philanthrépia, the term sometimes desig- 


1576 ἱλαρόν (“cheerfulness”) also occurs in juxtaposition with τὸ 
φιλάνθρωπον: Caes. 4, 8; Cleom. 13, 3 (ἱλαρῶς and φιλανθρώπως). Eber- 
hard F. Bruck, “ Ethics vs. Law: St. Paul, The Fathers of the Church 
and the ‘ Cheerful Giver’ in Roman Law,” Traditio, II (1944), pp. 97- 
121, often has occasion to refer to ἱλαρότης, pointing out that “ cheerful 
giving ” was a Stoic concept. Although there is no occurrence of any 
act of generosity in the passage from the Life of Caesar, the mention of 
oi χρήζοντες (“the needy”) in the selection from the Life of Cleomenes 
does indicate that there was some benefaction involved in the latter case. 
Since one of the principal expressions of philanthrdpia is generosity 
(vide infra), the association between ἱλαρότης and philanthrépia in the 
Lives may be due to Stoic influence. There are, however, to my knowl- 
edge only these two examples of the combination. 


186 For the adverb in the sense of “ courteously ” or “ graciously ” vide 
Flam. 6, 2; Demetr. 9,2; Thes. 36, 4; Hum. 13, 4 (only affected civility 
being involved here). 

7 Cf. Luc. 32, 6; Brut, 26, 2; Them. 31, 7; Aem. 39, 9; Per. 20, 1; 
Eum, 9, 11; 17, 2; Demetr. 52, 6; Dem. 22, 4. 
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nating mere politeness and on other occasions indicating courtesy 
plus real kindness.** 

Marcellus, who was by nature philanthrdpos, exercises this 
union of kindness and affability in his dealings with Bantius 
of Nola (Marc. 10, 3-7). Bantius had fought with conspicuous 
bravery for the Romans at Cannae but had been won over to 
Hannibal by gifts and was trying to bring his city to revolt 
from Rome. Plutarch offers a delightful description of the 
manner in which Marcellus regained the loyalty of Bantius, who 
became Marcellus’ staunchest supporter (10, 6): 


Marcellus thought it wrong to put to death a man so 
illustrious in his good fortune who had taken part with the 
Romans in their createst conflicts, and, besides his natural 
kindliness, he had an address that was likely to win over a 
character whose ambition was for honour (πρὸς δὲ τῷ φύσει 
φιλανθρώπῳ καὶ πιθανὸς ὧν ὁμιλίᾳ προσάγεσθαι φιλότιμον ἦθος). 
One day, therefore, when Bantius saluted him, he asked him 
who he was, not that he had not known him for some time, 
but seeking occasion -. excuse for conversation with him. 
For when he said, “I am Lucius Bantius,” Marcellus, as if 
astonished and delighted, said: “ What! are you that Bantius 
who is more talked ‘of i in Rome than any of those who fought 
at Cannae, as the only man who did not abandon Paulus 
Aemilius the consul, but encountered and received in his 
own body most of the missiles aimed at him?” ?® 
There is something of the gentleman in this combination of 
kindness and sociability; particularly interesting is the studied 
civility with which Marcellus initiates the conversation. 

The same stress on the manner in which a civilized man acts 
is to be found in Aem. 28, 1, where Plutarch tells of Aemilius 
Paulus’ tour of Greece after his victory over Perseus: “‘ He gave 
his army a rest, αὑτὸν δὲ πρὸς θέαν τῆς “Ἑλλάδος ἔτρεψε καὶ διαγωγὴν 


18 A passage from Aulus Gellius (XIII, 17) is perhaps worth men- 
tioning in this connection, He distinguishes two usages for humanitas, 
one corresponding to philanthropia and the other to paideia, The former 
usage is described as that, quod volgus existimat quodque a Graecis 
φιλανθρωπία dicitur et significat dexteritatem quandam benevolentiamque 
erga omnis homines promiscam. The two words dexteritas and bene- 
volentia possibly cover respectively the affability and kindness present 
in Plutarch’s philanthropia. Vide Haffter, op. cit., p. 299, and 7. L. L., 


s. v. dexteritas. 
19 Perrin, Loeb. 
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ἔνδοξον ἅμα καὶ φιλάνθρωπον." In the course of his “illustrious 
and humane tour of Greece” Paulus relieved the distress of the 
people, restored their constitutions, and gave them grain and 
olive oil from the defeated Perseus’ treasury. The philanthropia 
of Paulus happens to be not dissimilar to philanthropy in the 
modern sense of the word—that is, benefits and gifts conferred 
on a worthy cause by a wealthy individual; yet for Plutarch 
philanthropia has a very broad and extensive usage, designating 
almost any type of act that behooves a civilized and cultured 
being. It is this same basic idea that leads Plutarch to censure 
the ancient Spartans for forcing the Helots to drink much 
unmixed wine and then bringing them into the symposia, so that 
the young Spartans could see what drunkenness was (Demetr. 
1, 5): ἡμεῖς δὲ τὴν μὲν ἐκ διαστροφῆς ἑτέρων ἐπανόρθωσιν οὐ πάνυ 
φιλάνθρωπον οὐδὲ πολιτικὴν ἡγούμεθα. κιτιλ. This was not civilized 
statecraft ! °° 

Let us conclude our survey by examining several cases where 
the noun philanthropia itself appears or its equivalent τὸ φιλάν- 
θρωπον. In Caes. 34, 7, Domitius, besieged in Corfinium by 
Caesar, regrets having ordered his physician to give him poison 
when he hears that Caesar “practices a wondrous clemency” 
(θαυμαστῇ τινι φιλανθρωπίᾳ χρῆσθαι) toward captives. And it is 
a deed of kindness that is involved in Sull. 31, 7, where Plutarch 
remarks that Sulla added to the proscription lists anyone guilty 
of the philanthrépia of aiding someone already proscribed, be he 
brother or son or parent.** 

There is a close connection between philanthrépia and gen- 
erosity in Pel. 3, 1-8, where Plutarch first narrates that 
Pelopidas used his fortune to assist worthy men and then 
observes that of his friends only Epaminondas did not avail 
himself of this ἐλευθεριότης and philanthrépia. Here we can see 
the exact relationship between “generosity” and philanthrdpia. 
The ἐλευθεριότης of Pelopidas refers to the actual sharing of his 
wealth with his friends, while philanthrépia has the more exten- 
sive function of designating the gracious and kindly spirit with 
which the gifts were made. ἐλευθεριότης, then, is a particular 
type of philanthrépia. When philanthrépia is used indepen- 


* Of. Phoc. 27, 6. 
21 Cf. Cat. Min. 29, 4; Alex. 29, 9; Alc. 16, 6. 
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dently, it can emphasize especially the notion of liberality, which 
is, however, only an aspect of the total concept; in these cases, 
therefore, the translation “ generosity ” or “ liberality ” is perhaps 
justifiable for want of the exact English equivalent.*? We are, 
however, concerned with acts of generosity in Sol. 2, 1, where 
Plutarch states that, according to Hermippus, Solon’s father 
diminished the family estate εἰς φιλανθρωπίας τινὰς καὶ χάριτας." 

It would be well now to summarize what we have learned 
about philanthrépia in the Lives.** It is inseparable from 
civilization, particularly Hellenic civilization. In short, it is 
the virtue par excellence of the civilized, educated man; and 
it manifests itself in any manner that is proper for such a man, 
be it affability, courtesy, liberality, kindness, clemency, etc. The 
philanthrépos is gracious and considerate toward all with whom 
he associates, he is generous toward the needy, he is also merciful 
and clement toward his enemies. An inanimate object—a law, 
a constitution, a person’s appearance, a building—can even be 
called philanthrépos, if it is suitable for this civilized man that 
we have just described. 

The great flexibility and variety in the usage of philanthrépia 
throughout the history of Greek civilization are competently and 
thoroughly illustrated in the studies of Lorenz and Tromp de 
Ruiter, and valuable examples from the Roman period are to 
be found in the articles by Bell and Downey.*° Though it is 
not the purpose of this study to examine the history of the 
term but only to consider its nature in Plutarch’s Lives, I would 
like to suggest that possibly this basic relationship between 
philanthropia and civilization is the single root from which all 
of the multiplicity has sprung, not only in Plutarch’s time but at 


22 For a discussion of ἐλευθεριότης and liberalitas vide Bruck, op. cit., 
especially pp. 100-2, 111-14. 

58 Cf. Cleom. 32, 5 (φιλανθρωπίαι and μεταδόσεις) : Cat. Min. 26, 1 
(φιλανθρωπία and χάρις). 

34 Philanthropia and its adjectival and adverbial forms occur in juxta- 
position or close connection with the corresponding forms of πραότης 
(Rom. 7, 5; Fab. 17, 7; Cat. Min. 23,1; Pyrrh. 11, 8; Arist. 23, 1), 
ἐπιείκεια (Brut. 30, 6; Comp. Phil. Flam, 3, 4; Comp. Thes. Rom, 2, 3; 
Cor. 30, 7), εὐγνωμοσύνη (Marc. 20,1; Cleom. 24, 8; Demetr. 5, 4; 17, 1), 
χρηστότης (Demetr. 50, 1; Luc, 18, 9; Comp. Dem. Cic. 3, 3), and 
δικαιοσύνη (Comp. Lyc. Num. 1, 9; Luc, 29, 6). 

25 Vide bibliography cited in note 1. 
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other periods as well. This seems to be the basic idea in the 
first appearance of the word in Aeschylus’ Prometheus Vinctus, 
and Downey *® has pointed out that the fourth century rhe- 
torician Libanius felt a close connection between philanthropia 
and Hellenic civilization. 


MARTIN, JR. 
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26 Glanville Downey, “ Philanthropia in Religion and Statecraft in the 
Fourth Century after Christ,” p. 204: “At the same time, Julian’s friend 
Libanius looked upon philanthropia as one of the greatest qualities which 
both the emperor and his subjects might possess, and it is indicative of 
the significance which was attached to the word that Libanius writes 
that Julian was philanthropos because he was a Hellene and ruled over 
Hellenes. This, to Libanius, would have been the highest form of civilized 


statecraft.” 
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Attention has often been drawn to the fact that these lines, 
which end the Jedea, are, with the exception of the first, identi- 
cal with those which close four other plays of Euripides, the 
Alcestis, Andromache, Bacchae, and Helena, in all of which the 
first line of the clausula reads πολλαὶ μορφαὶ τῶν δαιμονίων instead 
of πολλῶν ταμίας Ζεὺς ἐν Ὀλύμπῳ. Many have commented on them, 
generally to the effect that they are either inappropriate or 
insignificant. For example, of the recent Oxford editors of 
Euripides, D. L. Page writes that “here (sc. in the Medea) 
they seem a little inapposite ”; A. M. Dale (on Alcestis, 1159 ff.) 
describes them as “singularly inapt” for the JWedea; and E. R. 
Dodds (on Bacchae, 1388 ff.), while accepting the suggestion 
of the scholiast on Andromache, 1284 that they are appropriate 
to any play having a marked περιπέτεια, concludes that ‘ this is 
not the place to look for deep significance,” the clausula being 
mainly a device used by the dramatist to get his chorus out of 
the orchestra. But there have been dissentients to this view: 
Verrall, having criticised them as “ quite inappropriate ” in his 
first edition of the Medea, later saw their possibilities if applied 
to his own theories about Euripides and recanted, producing the 
characteristic explanation that they were intended by Euripides 
to point an ironical contrast between the realism of the drama 
as a whole and the purely conventional “ supernaturalism ” of 
the dénouement;* more recently, J. Mewaldt has seen them as 
a mark of Euripides’ “ tragic resignation ” and authentic evi- 
dence that his creed had not changed throughout the last thirty 
years of his life, in which, roughly speaking, these plays were 
written "—in other words, they are a sort of trademark or 
signature-tune. alia.... 

It would seem that there are three questions which need to 
be asked about the clausula: (i) Has it any significance in rela- 
tion to the dramatic art of Euripides? (ii) Is it inapposite to 
the J/edea? (111) Why is the first line changed there? 


ΤῈ, g., in Euripides the Rationalist, p. 77; ef. Four Plays of Euripides, 
pp. 120 ff., where he maintains that in the Helena the tag has “a new 
and witty application.” 

2“ Heroischer Weltanschauung der Hellenen ” in Wiener Studien, LIV 
(1936), pp. 12 f. 
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(i) First to be considered is the suggestion that the clausula 
is little, if anything, more than a means of getting the chorus 
out of the orchestra, remembering Hermann’s claim that “ the 
words were liable to be drowned by the clatter of departing 
spectators.” * A glance at the clausulae of the surviving plays 
will arouse serious doubts as to the truth of this claim: in five 
of them,* it must be admitted, the clausula contains an explicit 
instruction or exhortation to depart, but in each case the depar- 
ture is, from the point of view of the action, a direct outcome 
of what has preceded it and is itself accompanied by a brief 
comment on the dramatic circumstances; in four others® the 
clausula is devoted to the same kind of reflexion both on the 
action of the play and on life in general that we have in the 
Medea; there are three plays® which probably ended with a 
brief prayer for victory, an anticipation of the cruder plaudite 
of Roman Comedy; there is one which ends with a palpable 
interpolation;* and there are the five which end, mutatis 
mutandis, with the clausula under discussion.2 The general 
impression which one forms is that, while one ought not to look 
for profundity at this point in the play, the clausula is no mere 
stage device but is expected to make some contribution to the 
interpretation of the action, except in the three cases where, if 
the accepted text is correct, the playwright is making an appeal 
through his mouthpiece, the chorus, for the award of the prize. 
Yet, although these three instances serve to show us that 
Euripides had no hard and fast rule which he was following, 
it is they perhaps that make us most suspicious of Hermann’s 
suggestion: no playwright is going to bother to address a prayer 
for victory to the gods, if he already knows that the audience is 
unlikely to hear it anyway but rather drown it by the hubbub 


*The paraphrase is taken from Dodds’ note on Bacchae, 1388 ff. 
Hermann went on: “Eo factum ut illis chori versibus parum curae 
impenderetur.” 

* Hecuba, Heraclidae, Rhesus, Supplices, and Troades. 

5 Blectra, Hippolytus, Ion, and, possibly, Heracles, though the latter 
rather falls between this group and the previous one. 

°7,.7., Orestes, and Phoenissae. 

‘LA 

® The Cyclops is disregarded for the purpose of this discussion; in any 
case, the ending of the satyric play would have been the most likely 
to act as a signal for general movement on the part of the spectators. 
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of their own ill-mannered departure; in fact, why they should 
be departing at all after seeing only the first play of the trilogy 
is something of a mystery! 

At the same time, the prayer for victory, if genuine, may well 
help us to remember that a prayer is by no means an inappro- 
priate ending for a Greek tragedy. Despite all that has been 
said and written about the origins and background of Greek 
Drama, we still tend to minimize its essentially religious nature 
and to forget that there are many surviving traces of early ritual 
in its performance. It may well be that as a formal analogy 
liturgical practice is more illuminating than the habits of the 
modern theatregoer, if it is these habits that Hermann had in 
mind; today his suggestion recalls the London cinema rather 
than the Athenian theatre. Consider, for example, the methods 
employed to get a surpliced choir and clergy back into the 
vestry at the end of an Anglican church service: whether this 
is done by a recessional hymn or an organ voluntary, neither 
of these is to be regarded as a mere device or stopgap; on the 
contrary, they almost invariably tend to be related in content 
to the service which has preceded them and to be integrated 
with the liturgy as a whole. But the outside observer unac- 
quainted with the liturgy might well miss the significance of 
the “ clausula ” and dismiss it as a piece of ecclesiastical frippery. 

It would be wrong to press such an analogy too far, but it is 
not altogether irrelevant to a consideration of the suggestion 
that the clausula of Euripides’ plays was robbed of all signifi- 
cance by its position and by the fact that it accompanied the 
retirement of the chorus. After all, it was Euripides who, by his 
use of the deus ex machina, drew special attention to the place 
of the divine epiphany towards the end of the play, and it ought 
not to surprise us to find him in the great majority of his plays 
making some final comment upon the action. Let us now examine 
the possible dramatic significance of the clausula which appears 
at the end of the Alcestis, Andromache, Bacchae, and Helena, 
before turning to that of the Medea. 

Alcestis in the play of that name dies in place of her husband 
but is brought back to life by Heracles, after he has wrestled 
with Death, and is restored praeter spem to the mourning 
Admetus; thus the totally unexpected is achieved by the inter- 
vention of Heaven, and Zeus, through Heracles, finds ways and 
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means to effect the unhoped for. In the Andromache the heroine, 
cast off by Neoptolemus and hunted by Hermione, is rescued 
by Peleus and promised by Thetis as wife to Helenus, King of 
Molossia, and so the unexpected is again brought to pass, This 
time the prime mover is Thetis; it is she who implements and 
explains the will of Zeus—Znvi γὰρ δοκεῖ τάδε. In the Bacchae 
Agave and her companions tear Pentheus to pieces in the 
mistaken belief that he is a lion-cub, and it is a god, this time 
Dionysus, who has found a way to bring about such an unex- 
pected result; he makes a personal appearance to explain the 
sorrows inflicted on the royal house as the will of Zeus—zaAa 
τάδε Ζεὺς οὑμὸς ἐπένευσεν πατήρ. In the Helena the real Helen 
is at last enabled to make her escape from Egypt with Menelaus 
by the intervention of the prophetess-sister of King Theocly- 
menus; when the latter wishes to avenge himself on his sister, 
he is prevented by the Dioscuri, who assure him that all has 
happened by the will of Zeus—Zedbs yap ὧδε βούλεται. In each 
of these plays the clausula not only acts as a final piece of ritual 
might act but is also peculiarly apposite as a reflexion on the 
action and, in particular, on the περιπέτεια. Indeed, the only 
noticeable difference in the technique employed by Euripides to 
bring home his lesson is that in the Alcestws, the earliest of the 
four plays, he does not seek to emphasise that the dénouement is 
the will of Zeus by putting an explanation to that effect in the 
mouth of the agent. But the emphasis, for all that, is not on 
the “tragic resignation ” of the poet ** but on the supremacy 
of the deity, who assumes various shapes to perform the unex- 
pected—whether or not the moral is genuinely inspired by 
religious sentiment or, as many prefer to believe, a sly gibe by 
the “ Rationalist ” is beyond the scope of this paper. 


(ii) If it is accepted that the clausula is not inapposite to 
the other four plays and must not be summarily dismissed as 


9 Andromache, 1269. 

10 Bacchae, 1349. 

11 Helena, 1669. 

12Qne may indeed doubt if Mewaldt’s “tragic resignation” properly 
describes the poet’s mood in these plays: after all, in only one of them 
is the issue not a happy one at least for the heroine of the piece, and 
even in this, the Bacchae, Pentheus gets his deserts, as Cadmus points 
out to Agave (1377 f.). 
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a mere stage device, this is no less true of its application to 
the Medea: Medea, murderess of the king and his daughter 
and subsequently of her own two children, seems marked down 
for the vengeance of Jason or the kinsmen of the royal house 
or both; Jason even anticipates her doom when he calls on 
Erinys and Justice to destroy her (1390-1), but she only mocks 
him for expecting the gods to avenge a man who has betrayed 
his own oath and cheated his host into the bargain. Zeus, she 
has already reminded him (1352-3), knows full well how he has 
treated his own wife in return for her love and kindness. In 
other words, the winged chariot in which she makes her escape 
is a mark of the favour in which she is held by the gods; she 
is not hated by Heaven, as he fondly imagines (1324). This isa 
περιπέτεια Second to none, and every line of the clausula is apt 
and packed with significance ; the contrast which it makes, how- 
ever, is not, as Verrall thought, between the realism of the play 
and the “ supernaturalism ” of its ending but between the expec- 
tations of men and the dispensations of Heaven.*® 

(iii) Finally, then, what of the first line of the clausula in 
the Medea? Is there any reason for the change, ruling out the 
possibility of interpolation, or is it as arbitrary as the actions 
of Euripides’ gods? There would seem to be a very simple and 
obvious reason: Aristotle may indeed be referring to the winged 
chariot when he criticises the Medea for its use of the μηχανή,“ 
but this particular μηχανή is unlike most in that, though sent 
by a god, it does not contain one; if we remember that no deity 
appears in the Medea, we shall not find it hard to explain the 
replacement of the first line of the clausula. In other plays 
which we have examined Heracles, a demi-god, Thetis, Dionysus, 
and the Dioscuri are all the active and visible instruments of 
the will of Zeus, and their role is underlined, except in the case 
of Heracles, by their own admission ; they are the “ many shapes 
of divinity.” But the Medea has no divine epiphany, and the 
first line of the clausula used in the other four plays would 


1 Οὗ, H. Ὁ. F. Kitto’s remarks in Greek Tragedy (lst edition), 
pp. 198 f. 

14 Poetics 1454 b; it is to be questioned whether A. Rostagni’s exten- 
sion of the meaning of μηχανή here so as to include the intervention 
of Aegeus is as justifiable as it is ingenious (see his note on p. 86 of 
his second edition of the Poetics). 
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therefore be most inappropriate to it. The actual first line is 
less vivid, more banal, but nevertheless quite in keeping with 
what has gone before and what follows: “ Zeus in Olympus dis- 
penses much from his store ”—yes, much that is good, much bad, 
and much totally unexpected ; nothing could be more unexpected 
than the manner of Medea’s escape from human justice. 

For, whether or not H. D. F. Kitto is right in suggesting that 
it was on the orderliness of divine justice that Sophocles was 
often most concerned to lay stress,*> it is certainly on its 
unexpectedness that Euripides wishes to say the last word not 
only in the Medea but also in the other four plays discussed— 
and indeed in other plays where he uses a deus ex machina. If 
his comment is naive,?® it is the none the less true for all that; 
it is a moral which finds a way straight to the human heart and 
awakens a quick and poignant response there even in these sophis- 
ticated days, as the briefest glance at popular entertainment 
will show. Athenian Drama, despite its religious background— 
unless one should rather say because of it—was above all popular 
entertainment of the most enlightened kind; the audience was 
composed not of metaphysicians, as some editors seem to imagine, 
but of ordinary people,‘* who never fail to find a grim satis- 
faction in the tragic commonplaces of human existence—birth, 
love, and death, and the unpredictability of the ways of God 
with men. With such an audience a moral as aptly pointed as 
that of the clausula of the Wedea might hope to carry as much, 
or as little, weight as the more mundane prayer for victory. 
Clearly it was a clausula that pleased Euripides, and, having 
altered the first line as used in the Alcestis to suit the plot of 
the Medea, he did not hesitate to return to his original choice 
in the three later plays, since they, unlike the Medea, had a 
divine epiphany. 

B. R. REEs. 


UnIvERSITY CoLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


18 Sophocles, Dramatist and Philosopher, p. 49 and passim in ch. III. 

7° As R. P. Winnington-Ingram concludes, after discussing the appli- 
cation of the tag to the Bacchae (see Euripides and Dionysus, pp. 
148 f.). 

17P, Ὁ. Arnott in his recent book, An Introduction to the Greek 
Theatre, well reminds us of this fact (see especially pp. 55 ff.). 


THE ILLUSION OF PROSPERITY IN SOPHOCLES 
AND GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


The fourth stasimon of Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus 1186 ff. 
is perhaps one of the most stirring in all of Greek tragedy. 
Oedipus has just realized the mystery of his birth and the awful 
tragedy of his incestuous marriage. As he goes off with a 
monstrous cry of pain, the Chorus of Theban γέροντες, now alone 
in the orchestra, begin to sing: 


Ah, generations of mankind! 

I count you as nought even as you live. 

Who, what mortal ever enjoyed more prosperity 
than was mere seeming, 

Who, after his illusion, did not 
fall into a decline ?? 


The last four lines of this passage are crucial: 


tis γάρ, τίς ἀνὴρ πλέον 

τᾶς εὐδαιμονίας φέρει 

ἢ τοσοῦτον ὅσον δοκεῖν 
καὶ δόξαντ᾽ ἀποκλῖναι: 


The phrase τοσοῦτον ὅσον δοκεῖν “(more prosperity than) was 
mere seeming,” or as Liddell-Scott-Jones translates it (s.v. 
ὅσος 1. 8), “so much as is enough for appearance,” never seems 
to have given trouble to the commentators, even though there 
are, to my knowledge, no exact parallels for it in classical Greek. 
ὅσος is used with the infinitive almost like ὥστε, and together 
with τοσοῦτον has a restrictive connotation, “only so much,” 
“merely enough,” almost as though μόνον were understood (the 
μόνον is indeed expressed in Xen., Anab., VII, 3, 22).? 


1 The verb ἀποκλίνω often implies a falling away from a high point, as 
for example of the sun setting: cf. the note of Jebb ad loc. (Sophocles: 
The Plays and Fragments. I. The Oedipus Tyrannus [Cambridge, 19021). 
The imagery may perhaps be connected with the waxing-waning metaphor 
in the curious Tyché passage, Ο. 7. 1080-5. It is s. v. ἀποκλίνω that F. 
Ellendt, Lexicon Sophocleum (Regimontii Prussorum, 1835; editio altera 
by H. Genthe, 1958), offers his version of the passage: “ ubi 5101 visus 
aliquis felix sit, statim ad exitium vergere.” 

2 For this use of ὅσος, see also W. W. Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods 
and Tenses of the Greek Verb (Boston, etc., 1890), ὃ 759; H. W. Smyth, 
Greek Grammar (revised by G. M. Messing, Cambridge, 1956), § 2407. 
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Before approaching the problem of the meaning of δοκεῖν in 
the passage, it may be well to recall that the following δόξαντ᾽ 
merely resumes the thought of δοκεῖν in the same sort of construc- 
tion as we find, for example, in O. T. 1404: ἐφύσατ᾽ ἡμᾶς καὶ φυτεύ- 
σαντες. The verb could, indeed, have almost been resumed with 
“and afterwards (declined).” * What is important is the fact that 
the form δόξαντ᾽ (agreeing with, e.g., ἀνδρά τινα understood, 
though the nominative might normally have been expected) 
points perhaps to the usage of δοκεῖν in the personal sense. This 
will be important for our discussion farther on. For in the 
Sophoclean passage the personal construction of δοκεῖν seems 
obligatory precisely because of the sense of the following 
participle. 

Jebb, like most editors since Dindorf, Erfurdt, Blaydes, and 
many others, would seem content to interpret δοκεῖν in our 
passage as simply “to seem, sc. εὐδαιμονεῖν." This is, substan- 
tially, the almost unanimous view of the commentators, and 
ultimately derives from the anonymous scholion that the Lauren- 
tian manuscript has preserved on the line: ὅσον δοκεῖν" ὅσον δόξαι 
εὐδαίμων εἶναι." 

Thus, to summarize schematically the various meanings of 
the verb that might possibly have relevance for our passage, 
we have: 


A) The personal use: of a person, 
1. to think, or to imagine (to oneself) ; 
2. to seem, or to pretend; to give an impression to 
others (truly or falsely) ; 
B) The impersonal use: of a thing, 
1. to seem to be, as opposed to reality ; 
2. to seem good, to suit one’s whim or pleasure. 


The two generic uses of δοκεῖν become a commonplace in Greek; 
cf., for example, the Guard’s complaint in the Antigone 323: 


7 δεινόν, ᾧ δοκῇ ye, Kal ψευδῆ δοκεῖν, 


where we are not sure whether we ought to read, in the last 


’This use of the repeated verb is discussed by Ewald Bruhn in 
Sophokles erklirt von Εἰ, W. Schneidewin und A. Nauck. 8tes Bindchen: 
Anhang (Berlin, 1899), p. 136, § 230. 

“Scholia vetera, ed. P. N. Papageorgios (Leipzig, 1882). 
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place, δοκεῖν with the Scholiast and many recent manuscripts (a 
reading indeed preferred by most modern texts), or δοκεῖ with 
L.6 Applying this to our text, we have the following possibilities: 


(a) the man in question thinks or imagines he is happy; 

(b) he seems to be happy—that is, others think he is happy, 
but he is not; 

(c) his happiness (following sense B1) is mere illusion, 
not reality. 

(d) by a combination of all three senses: his happiness is 
an illusion, in which the man both deceives himself 
and others.°® 


I myself feel that the demarcation between the personal and 
impersonal constructions was hardly so strict as to exclude, in 
this particular case, meanings (c) and (d) above. 

Now it may seem hazardous to some to use a fourth-century 
Christian text to explain a passage in Greek tragedy; yet there 
is quite a unique parallel in one of the commentaries of Gregory 
of Nyssa that has thus far remained unnoticed by the lexi- 
cographers. An analysis of the Gregorian passage may perhaps 
throw some light on the meaning of the phrase in Sophocles. 
The work which we know as the Commentary on the Song of 
Songs was composed towards the end of Gregory’s life, perhaps 
in the years 390/5. A course of sermons that Gregory had 
delivered in his own church at Nyssa on the Song of Songs had 
been taken down by members of the congregation;* and from 
these transcriptions Gregory made up the present collection of 
fifteen homilies during one Lenten season, and sent the manu- 
script with a covering letter* to the young widow Olympias, 


5 Cf. the discussion of the line in Jebb’s edition of the play (Cam- 
bridge, 1900), ad loc.; see also Plato, Theaet. 158E. 

ὁ Cf. also the edition of the play by Schneidewin-Nauck (llte Aufiage, 
besorgt von Ewald Bruhn, Berlin, 1911), p. 177, ad loc.: “so viel, dass 
er den Wahn [illusion] haben und bei andern hervorrufen kann, dass 
er gliiklich sei.” For Bruhn, the shift from infinitive to participle 
suggests “das rasche Ineinandergreifen des Gliicks und Ungliicks,” the 
swift succession of fortune and misfortune; but I do not think that the 
context necessarily implies this. 

7 See the edition of J.-P. Migne, Patres Graeci, XLIV, 764 B. 

8 Printed now as the proemium, Migne, ibid., 755-764 C. 
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friend of John Chrysostom and Gregory of Nazianzus, and later 
to be consecrated deaconess at Constantinople. Despite Gregory’s 
final revision, the work still retains its homiletic character. The 
text that concerns us occurs in the fourth homily, in which 
Gregory is discussing the nature of love as we find it expressed 
in the Song 2.4-5. There should, says Gregory, be an order or 
hierarchy in love; and he contrasts the true love of the Song 
with the negligent attitude of most men towards God and their 
fellow-man : 
viv δὲ συγκεχυμένην ἔστιν ἰδεῖν καὶ ἄτακτον ἐπὶ τῶν πολλῶν τὴν 
ἀγάπην διὰ τῆς ἀκαταλλήλου ἀναρμοστίας πεπλανημένως ἐνερ- 
γουμένην. οἱ χρήματα μὲν καὶ τιμὰς καὶ γυναῖκας, ἂν τύχωσι 
θερμότερον πρὸς αὐτὰς διακείμενοι, ἐξ ὅλης ψυχῆς καὶ δυνάμεως 
ἀγαπῶσιν, ὡς καὶ τὴν ζωὴν ἂν ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν ἐθελῆσαι προέσθαι" 
θεὸν δὲ τοσοῦτον ὅσον δοκεῖν: τῷ δὲ πλησίον μόλις ἂν ἐπιδείξαιντο 
τὴν τοῖς ἐχθροῖς ἀφορισθεῖσαν ἀγάπην. ἡ δὲ πρὸς τοῦς μισοῦντας 
σχέσις ἐστὶ τῷ μείξονι κακῷ τοὺς προλελυπηκότας ἀμύνεσθαι. 


We may render this: 


In most men, however, we see a love that is disordered and 
dissipated, functioning in a confused way through lack of 
order and harmony. If, as it happens, they are passion- 
ately attached to money, honor, women, they love them 
with all their soul and with all their strength, so much so 
that they would be ready to give their life for them ; whereas 
they love God only for appearances (θεὸν δὲ τοσοῦτον ὅσον 
δοκεῖν). As for their neighbor, they barely show him the 
love they owe their enemies; and as for their enemies, their 
regular attitude is to pay back those who have hurt them 
with an even greater injury. 


It would be interesting to speculate whether the phrase το- 
σοῦτον ὅσον δοκεῖν in Gregory is a reflection of current idiomatic 
usage or simply a reminiscence, a semi-deliberate quotation of 
the Oedipus-passage. The rarity of the expression would lead 
one to suspect that it is a quotation; and yet the ordinary 
audience at Gregory’s sermons would hardly be expected to 
understand a purely pedantic reference, a phrase that was not 
intelligible in itself. In either case, we must consider the phrase 
in its Gregorian context before drawing any conclusions about 
the relationship of this passage to the chorus of Sophocles. 


Ὁ Migne, ibid., 848 A; οἵ. H. Langerbeck, Gregoriit Nysseni in Canticum 
Canticorum (Opera, ed. W. Jaeger, VI [Leiden, 1960]), p. 122,11—p. 
123, 1. 
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In Gregory our crucial phrase is adverbial, qualifying the verb 
ἀγαπῶσι understood from the previous clause; it expresses the 
way in which most men love God, as opposed to their way of 
loving money, honor, etc., things in which they are passionately 
involved. But what is the exact meaning of the idiom in this 
passage? ΤῸ go back to our outline of the meanings of δοκεῖν 
quoted above, we have the following possibilities: 


A) In the personal use: 


1. men think or imagine they love God; 
2. they pretend, or seem to others, to love God; 


B) in the impersonal use: 


1. their love is merely an illusion (δοκεῖν), as opposed 
to the reality ; it is merely for appearance, external ; 

2. they love God merely as it pleases them, according 
to their own good pleasure. 


Indeed, it is difficult to be certain, but the whole trend of the 
passage would seem to suggest that the impersonal use (and, in 
particular, sense B1) is being emphasized. True love is love 
“with all their soul and with all their strength”; it is in a 
readiness, as Gregory suggests, to give one’s life. But this real, 
committed love is reserved for their worldly goals. The only 
thing left, then, is the love that is merely external, for appear- 
ances, for show. It is the way of externality, false and super- 
ficial. But even here, though the emphasis would seem to rest 
on sense B1, the others are not thereby excluded: for the love 
Gregory speaks of is both a pretence and a self-deception, con- 
sisting mainly in externals; it is a love according to their good 
pleasure. 

Let us see then whether this analysis can throw any light on 
the Oedipus-passage. In Gregory the phrase is used as an 
adverb; in Sophocles it is substantival, as object of φέρει. In 
the Sophoclean context, as we have seen, the personal meaning 
seems to predominate, especially because of the following δόξαντα ; 
in Gregory of Nyssa, the subject of the infinitive is unexpressed, 
and it is likely that the impersonal meaning predominates, but 
not, of course, to the exclusion of the other connotations. In 
both passages there are two levels, the level of pretence or illu- 
sion, and the other, which we may call the level of truth. In 
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Sophocles the level of pretence is occupied by that which men 
normally call prosperity, εὐδαιμονία ; the second level he leaves 
unexplained, but reiterates the Solonic dictum, “Call no man 
blessed till he is dead.” The difference between the two levels 
is not a matter of human choice, but is rather the result of the 
divine will and Diké. In Gregory, on the other hand, the level 
of pretence (δοκεῖν) is occupied by men’s love of God (ἀγάπη) ; 
their real love is directed towards worldly pleasures. But, by a 
peculiarly Greek irony, Gregory suggests by the language he 
uses in the passage that what men think true happiness is, 
wealth, honor, and the like, is false; and that they would enjoy 
true happiness only when their real love (“with all their soul 
and with all their strength”) is directed towards God. The 
Christian author is, I feel, implicitly defining what Sophocles 
leaves unspoken. 

By way of summary it should be said that though the Gre- 
gorian parallel (be it quotation or independent usage) does not 
change our fundamental interpretation of the choral ode, it 
forces us to examine it in a new light. The precise connotation 
of the idiom, τοσοῦτον ὅσον δοκεῖν, still remains difficult; and 
though our analysis may suggest that Sophocles’ statement is 
somewhat more philosophical than has been hitherto under- 
stood, yet his tantalizing reticence prevents us from carrying 
the discussion much farther. In any case, the general meaning 
of the fourth stasimon remains the same; and the lines we have 
discussed underline one of the pervasive themes of the entire 
play: the polarity between light and darkness, the blindness of 
Oedipus and the vision of Teiresias, illusion and truth.2° When 
all is said, it is a terrifying vision that Sophocles offers us 
through the sufferings of his tragic heroes: a world in which 
most εὐδαιμονία is merely τὸ δοκεῖν, and the generations of men 
are but a cipher, τὸ μηδέν, in the sight of the gods. For Sophocles, 
only this awareness, the recognition of man’s true place in the 
world, can bring an ὄλβος untouched by catastrophe. 


HERBERT MusuRi1o, S.J. 


BELLARMINE COLLEGE, 
PLaTTsBuRGH, N. Y. 


10 For a discussion of the light-darkness theme, see my earlier article, 
“Sunken Imagery in Sophocles’ Oedipus,” A.J.P., LXXVIII (1957), 
pp. 46-8. 


THE LAODICE INSCRIPTION FROM DIDYMA. 


One of our few precious documents illustrating the govern- 
mental organization of the early Seleucid empire is the letter 
of Antiochus II found at Didyma.t This letter instructs one of 
his subordinates, Metrophanes, to transfer to Laodice the village 
of Panys, part of the royal land near Cyzicus. The stele from 
Didyma contains three letters, the second and longest one being 
Antiochus’ instructions to Metrophanes to have the transfer 
carried out, registered, and published. The third, a report on 
the survey of the estate, seems certainly to come from the 
hyparch ...crates, who oversaw the survey on the spot. It has 
always been assumed that the letter at the top of the stele, which 
lacks its salutation, represents the king’s orders, as conveyed 
from Metrophanes to the hyparch by some intermediary. This 
intermediary, and hence the author of the first letter, would have 
been Nicomachus, mentioned as οἰκονόμος, ‘steward,’ in the hy- 
parch’s report. 

It would seem, however, that there is certainly a better ex- 
planation for the first letter of the stele. The extant part does 
not contain any orders about the survey, though this would be 
the major subject of a letter to Nicomachus. Instead, the writer 
merely tells his correspondent to set up two of the five steles 
ordered by Antiochus and to pay for them from the royal purse.? 
These will go to two cities close to each other on the Asia Minor 
coast, Ephesus and Didyma. It is this very geographic fact that 


+ B. Haussoullier, Rev. Phil., XXV (1901), pp. 8-39; Milet et le Didy- 
meion (1902), pp. 76-110; O.G.1.8., 225; T. Wiegand, Abh. Berl. Akad., 
Anhang, Abh. I, 1908; C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellen- 
istic Period (1934), Numbers 18-20 (referred to hereafter as Welles). 

* Actually, the whole tone of the letter suggests that sale, survey, and 
registration are already complete (cf. lines 13-16: ἐπεστάλκαμεν δὲ καὶ 
Τιμοξένωι τῶι βυβλιοφύλακι καταχωρίσαι τὴν ὠνὴν καὶ τὸν περιορισμὸν els 
τὰς βασιλικὰς γραφὰς τὰς ἐν Σάρδεσιν, “ We have written to Timoxenus the 
archivist to file the deed of sale and the survey in the royal records at 
Sardes ” [Welles’ translation]). Furthermore, we can hardly assume 
that much has been lost from a stele of 70 lines. Schliemann’s Ilium 
inscription (Welles, 10-13) contains only 75. 
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holds the key to the letter. If it were addressed to an οἰκονόμος 
living near enough to the Hellespontine region to relay messages 
to a hyparch near Cyzicus, it would mean that the stelae would 
have to be carried more than one-hundred fifty miles overland, 
or even farther by sea. We have, then, two strong arguments 
against Nicomachus as the officer addressed in the cover letter. 
First, there is the negative evidence that the letter lacks the 
very instructions which the hyparch says Nicomachus conveyed. 
Secondly, we face the unlikelihood of Metrophanes’ sending 
orders to any Hellespontine officer to have a six-ton stele shipped 
across the Asia Minor peninsula. 

Instead, then, of the cover letter sent by Metrophanes to 
Nicomachus, it seems that we have a later note to some royal 
representative in the area of Ephesus or Miletus.* The writer 
would logically be either Metrophanes himself or Nicomachus. 
The chief purpose of the letter is exactly that stressed in the 
extant portion: to convey instructions for the publication of the 
deed of sale (πρᾶσις) and the survey report (περιορισμός) in two 
of the five appointed cities.° There is no implication that royal 
funds paid for only two of the stelae; it is only that we have 


81 have been able to estimate the size of the stele only very roughly. 
Wiegand’s fragment measures 59 cm. in breadth, 19.5 cm. in thickness. 
The 24 lines of the fragment cover a height of 53 cm., suggesting a total 
length of at least 1.7 m. for the inscribed block of 70 lines. This volume 
of marble could hardly weigh less than six tons, assuming a specific 
gravity of 2.8. 

“The error would probably have been avoided if all the extant stone 
had been found in the original excavations. As it was, Haussoullier 
found and published the portion of the inscription containing the major 
part of the royal letter, plus the hyparch’s report complete. From the 
latter he reasoned sensibly that there must have been two lost letters in 
the series, an order from Nicomachus and a letter from Metrophanes. 
It was his belief that these letters, in the order mentioned, had preceded 
the king’s on the stone. Five years later the rubble of some Byzantine 
walls yielded a half-metre slab of marble which fit the top of the trun- 
cated inscription (Wiegand, p. 37). The new fragment confirmed so 
many of Haussoullier’s predictions, including the salutation of the royal 
letter, that Wiegand can scarcely be blamed for assuming him right 
about the partially preserved letter at the top. He called it the second 
half of Metrophanes’ orders to Nicomachus. This assumption has never 
been questioned by scholars, concerned as they were with the historical 
questions of wider importance raised by the text. 

5 Welles, 19, line 7. 
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found the order for these particular inscriptions. Presumably 
similar orders were sent to officials in Samothrace, Ilium, and 
Sardis ; ὁ these may even be the unidentified ἄλλοι of our inscrip- 
tion.’ If we should ever be fortunate enough to find fragments 
from the publication in the other sites, we should expect to find 
the king’s letter and the hyparch’s report in the same form, but 
preceded by a different cover letter. 

In his manner of publication, our hypothetical official in the 
Ephesus-Miletus area has followed the best examples of his time. 
We think of the Meleager text from Ilium, with its cover letter.’ 
Here the copies (ἀντίγραφα) of the three pieces of royal corre- 
spondence have been published in chronological order of com- 
position. But at the head of the inscription stands Meleager’s 
advice to the city about publication.® This is thought to repre- 
sent the normal sequence in Seleucid correspondence: all official 
letters are attached in chronological order, except for the last. 
This is always placed at the top of the collection. If the first 


section of the Didyma text is assumed to be Metrophanes’ instruc- ἡ 


tions to Nicomachus, all chronology is destroyed. The corre- 
spondence would run, chronologically: (a) King to Metrophanes; 
(0) Metrophanes to Nicomachus; (c) hyparch’s report. But the 
inscription places letter (b) first, ruining either straight chro- 
nology (a,b,c) or regular Seleucid form (c,a,b). If, on the 
other hand, we call this a cover letter sent to an official of 
Ephesus or Didyma, we can see him publishing the letters in 
the traditional Seleucid manner. The transfer is followed by 
the survey report (straight chronology), but both are preceded 


by the cover letter.?° 


* Timoxenus, the bybliophylax, does not seem to have taken care of 


the Sardis inscription. 

7 Welles, 19, line 3. This would confirm the contrast of the σὺ οὖν of 
Welles’ restoration. 

8 Welles, 10-13. 

9 Cf. also Welles, 36-37, which contains only one letter preceded by a 
cover letter. 

10 The unnamed addressee is an individual in the service of the king 
and not the βουλὴ καὶ δῆμος of the Ilium inscription, for example. There 
is, in fact, a vivid contrast between the polite καλῶς δ᾽ ἂν ποιήσαιτε of the 
Meleager letter and the cooler imperative of our letter’s ποίησαι καὶ 
σύνταξον ἀναγράψαι (line 6). Of all the offices mentioned by Bickerman 
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We can, then, recreate the flow of correspondence that lies 
behind the Didyma inscription: 


(1) The king writes to Metrophanes, the Hellespontine satrap, 
calling for the survey and publication of the sale. (Letter 
preserved, Welles, 18.) 


(2) Metrophanes writes to the οἰκονόμος to handle the matter 
(whether because of his office or because he is nearer to Panys 
is hard to say). (Letter not extant.) 


(3) Nicomachus, the οἰκονόμος, relays the orders to the 
ὕπαρχος, presumably in Cyzicus, Zeleia, or some other point near 
to the actual estate. (Letter not extant.) 


(4) The hyparch sends a copy of his survey report, presum- 
ably to his immediate superior, Nicomachus. (Report preserved, 
Welles, 20.) 

(5) Nicomachus sends this report on to Metrophanes. (Letter 
not extant.) 


(6) Metrophanes reports to the king that his will has been 
carried out. (Letter not extant.) 


(7) Someone, whether the satrap or the οἰκονόμος, submits the 
king’s letter and the hyparch’s report to Timoxenus, βιβλιοφύλαξ, 


(Intitutions des Seleucides [1938]), διοικητής seems most likely for three 
reasons : 

1. Such an officer existed under Antiochus II at Anaea (S.Z.G., I, 366, 
line 17, an inscription from Samos). 

2. In Nysa, around the turn of the next century, the term is found in 
a fragmentary inscription (Welles, 43-44), which could be restored to 
resemble this situation. The decree concerns the publication of letters 
and the scrap of royal letter could be ordering the διοικητής to attend to 
the matter. 

3. Its meaning is conveniently general, “manager,” yet it often bears 
financial connotations (Welles, p. 328). We note that our official has 
access to the treasury, basilicon (line 11). 


Though the διοικητής seems, under Seleucus, to have been a mere trouble- 
shooter sent out by the king (Memnon, fr. xi), in the Samian inscription 
he seems rather to he permanent. He is contrasted with the φρούραρχος 
who is merely stationed in the city: πρὸς τὸν ἐν ’Avaios ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ reray- 
μένον φρούραρχον καὶ πρὸς τὸν διοικητήν. If our multiple assumptions will 
permit us to create ἃ διοικητής as a permanent local representative of the 
king, he would fulfill our requirements. 
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‘archivist,’ in Sardis, for filing in the royal archives. (Letter 
not extant.) 

(8) The same man sends word to some official in four of the 
five cities where the report will be published to have the inscrip- 
tions made. Since Ephesus and Didyma lie so near to each 
other, one official can oversee both. (One of the four letters 
preserved, Welles, 19.) 

(9) Each officer sends a final report of his publication to the 
same official. (Letters not extant.) 11 


This closes a financial manoeuvre involving more than a dozen 
letters, caried to and from offices in half as many cities, yet 
delivered in as little as eight months.1* The king had asked 
that it be done with dispatch (ei@éws),1* and it was. 


Puitie N. LocKHART. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


11 Cf. Welles, 19, line 13. 

12 Unfortunately, the year for both the king’s letter and the cover 
letter have had to be restored. Whether the year should be Seleucid 59 
or 60, we can now see that the entire transaction took place between 
Dius and Daesius, the first and eighth months of the year. The choice 
of year depends on whether or not we believe the harvest of the fifty- 
ninth year (Welles, 18, lines 9-10) had yet been gathered when the king 
wrote. 

18 Welles, 18, lines 34-5. 


A NOTE ON THE ΠΙΣΤΕΙ͂Σ IN ARISTOTLE’S 
RHETORIC. 


The word πίστις has the meaning of “pledge of good faith” 
in Rhetoric 1875 a 10.1. This meaning is of no relevance to 
Aristotle’s rhetorical theory. 

It is used in two other senses: 


(a) It means “the state of mind produced in the audience.” 
Examples of this usage are 1367 b 29, 1377 b 25, and 1394 a 10. 

(b) It has the meaning of “the means whereby the state of 
mind called πίστις is produced in the audience.” When πίστις is 
used in this sense I shall translate it by the English word 
“proof.” It bears this meaning in 1354 a 14, 16; 1355 a 4, 27; 
1355 b 35; 1856 a 1, 14, 21; 1358 a 1; 1363 b 5; 1365 Ὁ 20; 
1366 a 18, 27; 1375 a 22; 1377 b 12; 1388 Ὁ 30; 1391 Ὁ 26; 1393 
a 22, 23; 1403 b 7, 9; 1414 a 37; 1414 b 8, 9, 10, 11; 1416 Ὁ 33; 
1417 Ὁ 20; 1418 a 18; and 1418 Ὁ 7, 9, 23. 

The meaning of πίστις is doubtful in 1356 b 6, 1866 a 9, and 
1377 b 19. In these passages the word can mean either (a) 
or (b). 

Grimaldi? is of the opinion that πίστις is used in a third sense 
which is relevant to Aristotle’s theory of rhetoric. According to 
him it also mea~- “ source material, or the subject-matter capable 
of inducing in .a audience a state of mind called πίστις, or belief, 
if employed correctly.”* This third meaning which he gives to 
πίστις is expressed by him also in the words “source material 
for demonstrative proof,” * “sources for inducing belief,”*® and 
“sources for rhetorical demonstration.” ® 

Nowhere in the Rhetoric is πίστις used unambiguously in this 
sense. As examples of this usage Grimaldi refers to 1355 b 35, 
37 ff.; 1856 a 1, 18; and 1356 a 21.7. But the word can bear the 


1T shall be referring throughout this article to the text of Immanuel 
Bekker (Berlin, 1873). 

? William M. A. Grimaldi, S. J., “A Note on the πίστεις in Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, 1354-1356,” A.J. P., LXXVIII (1957), pp. 188-92. 

Ibid., p. 189. 

4 Ibid., p. 190.  Ibid., p. 191. 

5 Ibid., p. 191. τ Tbid., p. 190. 
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meaning (b) in all these passages. When Aristotle wants to refer 
to “source material” or “sources” he uses (1) a circumlocution, 
as in 1358 a 1, 17; 1359 a 28; 1360 Ὁ 1, 2; 1365 Ὁ 20; 1366 a 19, 
26; 1368 a 34, 36; 1368 b 2; 1377 b 16, 19; 1388 b 29; and 1403 
a 223; or (2) the word τόπος, as in 13858 a 12, 31, 32; 1376 a 32; 
1380 b 31; 1403 b 15; 1416 b 1, and 1419 b 19; or (3) the word 
εἶδος, aS In 1358 a 31, 34; and 1403 b 14. 

πίστις has the meaning (b) in the expression πίστεις ἄτεχνοι 
(1355 b 36, 1375 a 22, 1377 b 12) and πίστεις ἔντεχνοι (1354 b 22, 
1355 Ὁ 86). Some proofs are inartificial in the sense of not being 
provided by the speaker and being already available to him. The 
inartificial proofs are five in number: laws, witnesses, contracts, 
torture, and oaths (1375 a 24). The speaker has only to use 
them. Artificial proofs on the other hand have to be invented by 
the speaker. It is to these proofs that Aristotle seems to be 
referring when he speaks of the “ proofs provided by the speech ” 
(1356 a1). 

There are three kinds of artificial proofs. The first kind, 
which 1 shall call “ethical,” depends on the character of the 
speaker (1356 a 3). The speaker persuades by moral character 
when his speech is delivered in such a manner as to render him 
worthy of confidence (1356 a 5; cf. 1377 b 24ff.). This confi- 
dence should be due to the speech itself and not to any precon- 
ceived opinion about the speaker’s character (1356 a 9). The 
second kind consists in the production of a certain disposition 
in the hearer (1356 a 3; cf. 1377 Ὁ 24 ff.), 1.e. in the hearer being 
roused to emotion by the speech (1356 a 15). I shall call this 
kind of proof “emotional.” The third kind of proof, which still 
remains to be considered, I shall refer to as “logical.” 

The logical proofs consist in showing or demonstrating, by 
ἐνθύμημα and παράδειγμα, the truth or falsity of a proposition about 
the subject-matter of the speech. In a court of law, for instance, 
the litigant has nothing to do ἔξω τοῦ δεῖξαι τὸ πρᾶγμα ὅτι ἔστιν 
ἢ οὐκ ἔστιν ἢ γέγονεν ἢ οὐ γέγονεν (1354 a 28; cf. 1404 ἃ ὅ-7). The 
exciting of emotions has no connexion with τὸ πρᾶγμα and is 
directed towards the judge (1154a 19). Aristotle says in 1358 
a 39: σύγκειται μὲν yap ἐκ τριῶν ὃ λόγος, ἔκ τε τοῦ λέγοντος Kal περὶ 
οὗ λέγει καὶ πρὸς ὅν,. .. It is with περὶ οὗ λέγει that the logical 
proofs are concerned. 

Grimaldi excludes both ἐνθύμημα and παράδειγμα from the 
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logical proofs. He writes: “The entechnic pisteis, in Aristotle’s 
words, are ἦθος, πάθος, and not ἐνθύμημα, but rather, ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ 
λόγῳ (1356 a 13).® All three kinds of πίστεις ἔντεχνοι are fur- 
nished by the λόγος in the sense of “speech” (1356 a 2, 10, 15). 
For the purpose of distinguishing the logical from the ethical and 
emotional proofs it would be better to translate λόγῳ in 1356 a 4 
by “argument” rather than by “speech.” ® For the same reason 
I think that λόγων in 1356 a 19 should also be translated by 
“arguments.” 

One of Grimaldi’s reasons for excluding ἐνθύμημα from the 
logical proofs seems to be that “Aristotle nowhere in the Rhetoric 
explicitly identifies enthymeme as he does ethos and pathos with 
the πίστεις ἔντεχνοι. 1 But he implies that ἐνθύμημα is included 
among the πίστεις évreyvor; for he writes in 1354 Ὁ 22: περὶ δὲ 
τῶν ἐντέχνων πίστεων οὐδὲν δεικνύουσιν. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὅθεν ay τις 
γένοιτο ἐνθυμηματικός. 

The logical proofs consist in demonstration, as is apparent 
from the text: at δὲ ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ λόγῳ, διὰ τοῦ δεικνύναι ἢ φαίνεσθαι 
δεικνύναι (1356 ἃ 4). The verb δεικνύναι is used again in 1356 a 20: 
διὰ δὲ τῶν λόγων [πιστεύουσιν], ὅταν ἀληθὲς ἢ φαινόμενον (ἀληθὲς) 
δείξωμεν ἐκ τῶν περὶ ἕκαστα πιθανῶν (1356 ἃ 19-21). Aristotle refers 
indirectly to the three kinds of πίστεις ἔντεχνοι in 408 b 11-13: 
ἢ γὰρ τῷ αὐτοί τι πεπονθέναι οἱ κρίνοντες, ἢ TO ποιούς τινας ὑπολαμβάνειν 
τοὺς λέγοντας, ἢ τῷ ἀποδεδεῖχθαι πείθονται πάντες. This passage 
implies that the third kind of proof consists in demonstration. 


That demonstration consists in ἐνθύμημα and παράδειγμα is clear 
from 1356 b 6-8: πάντες δὲ τὰς πίστεις ποιοῦνται διὰ τοῦ δεικνύναι, 
ἢ παραδείγματα λέγοντες ἢ ἐνθυμήματα, καὶ παρὰ ταῦτα οὐδέν. ἐνθύμημα 
is associated with demonstration in 1355 a 6-7; and both ἐνθύμημα 
and παράδειγμα are associated with it in 1894 ἃ 10. Grimaldi is 
right in saying that “apaSeryya is the correlative of enthymeme 
as a method of demonstration,” * but wrong in excluding them 
both from the logical πίστεις. 

One of Grimaldi’s objections to referring to the first two kinds 


Tbid., p. 189. 

9 The opposite of ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ λόγῳ (1356 a 3) seems to be ἔξω τοῦ λόγου 
(1415 Ὁ 6); here λόγου cannot be translated by “ speech.” 

10 Grimaldi, op. cit., p. 188. 

11 Tbid., p. 191. 
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of πίστεις ἔντεχνοι aS “non-logical” and to the third kind as 
“logical” is that “we have the strange inconsistency of Aristotle 
damning the ‘non-logical’ pistis on one page of his text (1354) 
and incorporating it with the ‘logical’ shortly later.”** But 
there may be no inconsistency. He perhaps means that ἦθος and 
πάθος are ἔξω τοῦ πράγματος in the sense of falling outside the 
subject-matter of the speech, and not in the sense of falling 
outside the subject-matter of rhetoric. Rhetoric is the faculty 
of discovering the possible means of persuasion regarding each 
subject (13855 b 26). Only πίστεις fall within the τέχνη of 
rhetoric (1354 a 14). Some of them are inartificial, others 
artificial. Logical proofs are only one kind of artificial πίστεις. 

Grimaldi’s explanation of the reference to the enthymeme as 
σῶμα τῆς πίστεως (13854 a 15) is that “it is the container, that 
which incorporates, or embodies, the pisteis: ethos, pathos, 
pragma, imposing form upon them so that they may be used 
most effectively in rhetorical demonstration.” ** 1 prefer Cope’s 
interpretation.1* The enthymeme is the body of proof in con- 
trast to other things which are zpoo@jxa, “mere ‘adjuncts’ or 
‘appendages,’ like dress or ornaments to the body.” +5 

In this note I have tried to establish the following proposi- 
tions : 


(a) There is no clear instance in the Rhetoric of the use of 
πίστις in the sense of “sources for rhetorical demonstration.” 

(0) In the expressions πίστεις ἄτεχνοι and πίστεις évrexvor the 
word πίστις has the meaning “means whereby the state of mind 
called πίστις is produced in the audience.” 

(c) Aristotle includes both ἐνθύμημα and παράδειγμα in the third 


kind of πίστεις ἔντεχνοι. 
G. H. WIKRAMANAYAKE. 


FouraH Bay 
FREETOWN, SIERRA LEONE, WEST AFRICA. 


12 Ibid., p. 188, note 3; cf. p. 191. 

18 Tbid., p. 192. 

14 Edward Meredith Cope, The Rhetoric of Aristotle (Cambridge, 1877), 
I, pp. 5-6. 

15 Tbid., p. 5. 
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J. Bomparre. Lucien écrivain, imitation et création. Paris, Εἰ. de 
Boceard, 1958. Pp. 794. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, fase. 190.) 


This is a rather ponderous tome. We are not yet accustomed to 
associating French scholarship with copious notes (the fine print in 
this book averages between a half and a third of every page), 
elaborate bibliographies, and the other apparatus of what we con- 
sider Germanic classical research. In a way it is disappointing that 
this book is so long; because it would be very useful to have a good, 
modern, short book on Lucian to recommend to our graduate students, 
and this is only good and modern. But let us be grateful for what 
we have. 

Bompaire in his introduction tells us that he was inspired to begin 
work on this book by a chance conversation on the island of Delos, 
while he was a member of the French School at Athens. This gives 
me a kind of special qualification to review it, since I once wrote a 
(much slimmer and less learned) book on Lucian, largely while I was 
a fellow of the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, in 
part even on the island of Delos (though twelve years earlier than 
Bompaire’s visit). M. Bompaire does me the honor of quoting my 
little thesis on numerous occasions, and the even greater honor of 
disagreeing with some of my wilder speculations. But now let us 
look at his book. 

It is divided into three parts: I, on the Doctrine of Mimesis— 
undoubtedly the best account of this available anywhere; II, on 
Rhetorical Creation—again an outstanding treatment, containing a 
great many bits of information I had to learn for myself with great 
difficulty ; and III, on Literary Creation. The chapter titles of part 
I are: I, Nature and Art; II, Philosophy and Mimesis; III, Literary 
Instruction and Mimesis; IV, the Authority of the Ancients; V, the 
Doctrine of Literary Mimesis; VI, Mimesis and Culture; VII, The 
Doctrine in Lucian. In the second part, after an introductory dis- 
course on the two meanings of rhetorical creation, we have I, The 
Rhetorical World, dealing with favorite rhetorical characters and 
places as they appear in Lucian; II, Rhetorical Composition, giving 
a classification and analysis of many of Lucian’s works; III, Rhe- 
torical Themes, dealing with the various plots and ideas shared by 
Lucian and other sophists; IV, Rhetorical Elements of Style, on the 
use of quotations, proverbs, figures, and anecdotes by Lucian; and 
V, Actualité ou pseudo-actualité, discussing the important question 
of the extent to which Lucian gives us information about his own 
period and about himself. This is followed by a brief discussion of 
the Positive Aspects of Rhetorical Creation and a longer Appendix 
on Mechanical Creation. 

The chapter titles of Part III are: I, The Lucianie Dialogue, Con- 
tamination and Transposition; II, La recréation comique, Irony, 
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burlesque, parody; 1 III, Fantasy; and IV, The Eephrasis, the Syn- 
thesis of Art and Literature. A brief Conclusion Générale concludes 
the book. After the Table of Contents there is a thorough two-part 
bibliography (pp. 755-70), first listing the 95 most important works 
in alphabetical order, then, after a list of editions and translations 
(of Lucian and of other ancient authors), a separate bibliography 
for each chapter of the book. There is a complete Index Nominum 
(pp. 771-94) in five parts: modern authors, ancient authors, myth- 
ology, ete., ancients other than authors, and geography. Unfor- 
tunately there is no index for references to the individual works of 
Lucian. 

There is scarcely a subject mentioned in those chapter-headings to 
which Bompaire does not provide the most recent and best docu- 
mented treatment (often, indeed, the only accessible treatment). 
Students not only of Lucian, but of the second sophistic and Greek 
literature of Roman times in general, will be eternally indebted to 
him, All our libraries should have this book, all our Ph. D. eandi- 
dates should read it. The only disquieting fact about it (as about 
progress in literature in general) is that never again will anyone have 
(as I had) the pleasure and profit of making for himself numerous 
discoveries of these simple but important facts by going to the 
sources. What remains to be discovered (and there is always some- 
thing which remains) is no longer simple or obvious. It’s a pity, ina 
way, that we can’t keep our graduate students in full ignorance of 
all scholarly literature (including commentaries on texts) until they 
have spent two years or so extracting the absolute maximum from 
the ancients themselves (authors, inscriptions, papyri). What you 
discover for yourself is so much more real than what you are told by 
another. 

Here are a few points of detail that struck me as especially good; 
others are sure to find different ones. On pp. 183-4, Bompaire 
observes that all the famous Cynics mentioned by Lucian are identical 
except for their names. While not absolutely novel (Bompaire cites 
Piot), this is still a useful observation. Bompaire’s unwillingness 
(p. 370) to ascribe to a Menippean source everything that might 
chronologically have been found in Menippus is also laudable. 
Lucian’s knowledge of ancient Greece, as Bompaire rightly observes 
(p. 525), is not based on any original research, but just random 
memories of readings and lectures. The point (p. 578) that it is an 
error to interpret Lucian’s mythological dialogues as anti-religious 
propaganda is worth making, though not new, since this error is 
oceasionally made even today. 

These are all minor points; it would be easy to add a dozen more, 
but they would be irrelevant, since the main virtues of the book lie 
not in individual details but in the broad aspects of scope and treat- 
ment. Of these I will offer no criticism, but there are other small 
points where I am impelled to disagree, however respectfully, from 
Bompaire. 


Τὺ is interesting to note that the English word “humour” has 
acquired in French the very specialized sense of burlesque and irony, 
including the general idea of the light and witty treatment of serious 
themes. English, from which the word was borrowed, has no single word 
to translate it back again. 
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First in regard to parody. Though Bompaire is familiar with my 
dissertation, which he cites frequently, and with one, at least, of my 
articles on Lucian, he appears not to have read my article on parody,” 
or he would not (I hope) so consistently assume that ancient parody 
(including Lucian’s) has as its primary purpose in most instances 
an implied criticism of the author and passage being parodied. This 
attitude appears, e. g., on pp. 85, 589, 599, 601, and 676. The passage 
of Demetrius to which he refers in the first two of the above places 
does not contain the word παρῳδία at all, and seems quite clear in its 
implication that such critical use of parody was not (as indeed it is 
not) the normal thing. It is perfectly all right to use modern critical 
ideas in discussing an ancient author, so long as one realizes clearly 
that they are modern; this Bompaire seems not to have done in this 
instance. What we mean by “ parody ” is one thing; what Lucian or 
his contemporaries meant by παρῳδία is another. 

Bompaire’s criteria for sifting the dubia from the spuria are some- 
times unclear. For instance, on page 125 (note 2) he lists Chari- 
demos, Nero, and Philopatris as spuria, but counts Amores, Lucius 
or the Ass (ef. also pp. 676-7), and Demosthenis Encomium merely 
among the dubia. I have no doubt that all of these are spuria, and 
cannot determine Bompaire’s reasons for hesitation. Conversely, on 
p. 281, he classifies de Saltatione as dubious in a manner which 
implies that he is morally sure it is spurious; but it certainly has 
more chance of being genuine than (6. g.) Amores, which could have 
been written by Lucian only if he had a thorough-going split per- 
sonality (including a different way of writing Greek). It is possible, 
I think, to have a slightly better ear than this, and be slightly more 
confident in judging authenticity—though perhaps Bompaire is a bit 
overbold in his assurance (6. g. p. 473, n. 2) that the Macrobii is false; 
the case here is like distinguishing your grocery list from my grocery 
list, unless you can be sure that Lucian would never be caught dead 
with any grocery list. 

Similarly, though Bompaire occasionally criticizes other scholars 
(including myself, pp. 153, 522, 639-40) for what he judges to be 
unwarranted guesses, he is not above making or at any rate approving 
guesses himself. E.g. p. 567 on possible influences of satyr-plays, 
p. 616 on the thaumaturge Tianos (in the Alexander) as an allegorical 
allusion to Apollonius of Tyana. In some cases he adds such expres- 
sions as “avee certitude” (p. 458, on the source of the first group 
of tales in Philopseudes), or “il nous semble assuré” (p. 508, on 
Latin sources for details of the Nigrinus). The assumption in the 
latter case appears to be that all the satirical and moral literature 
written at Rome in the imperial period was in Latin, none of it in 
Greek. This seems to me far from certain—in fact quite unlikely. 

The passages on pp. 52, 527 (note 1), and 638-40 alluded to above 
involve a complete acceptance of Delz’s criticism of my article on 
“The Mock Decrees in Lucian” (7. A. P. A., LX XI [1940], pp. 199- 
216), apparently without reference to my review of Delz (C.P., 
XLVII [1952], pp. 195-6). He is often eritieal of Delz, but occa- 
sionally seems to go too far (e.g. p. 495) in accepting references in 
Lucian as evidence of contemporary conditions. Like Delz, he is 


20, P., XXXIX (1944), pp. 1-9. 
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apparently willing to assume much more independent invention of 
clichés than seems reasonable to me, even considering εἶπε τὴν γνώμην 
as an original Latinism (from sententiam dicere) of Lucian’s, in spite 
of the Greek parallels. In general I think it may be safely said that 
no phrase in any language is entirely an independent invention, that 
almost everything said in prose or verse, even by writers of greater 
originality than Lucian, is, in whole or in part, a reminiscence or 
reshaping of something said or written by some predecessor. Such 
reminiscences are usually, of course, quite unconscious, but if we had 
anything like a total record of everything heard or read by a given 
writer, we could locate sources for every phrase in his production 
(given a suitable program for a battery of IBM machines). Oral 
epic is not the only art form based on clichés, it is just the form 
which uses them most obviously and with least modification. So if 
Bompaire does not like the sources I proposed, he should either pro- 
pose better ones or admit ignorance, not attribute things to “la 
fantaisie.” In phraseology there is no such thing as a chance coinci- 
dence; coincidence means, however indirectly, a common source. 

Bompaire’s strictures (pp. 240-2) on his predecessors (including 
myself) on the classification of rhetorical compositions (into μελέται, 
θέσεις, λαλιαί. ete.) are in the main well founded, though I do not 
believe even Bompaire has achieved perfect clarity and accuracy. The 
truth is that the rhetoricians themselves are not nearly as precise and 
consistent (with themselves or one another) as Bompaire would like 
modern scholars to be. 

On p. 559 Bompaire objects to the classification of Menippus, 
Piscator, Fugitivi, and Juppiter Tragoedus as Menippean dialogues 
on the ground that Lucian uses only quotations and parodies, whereas 
Petronius and Seneca (for instance) have only original verse—pre- 
sumably as Menippus himself did. The facts are, of course, correct, 
and 1 think we should in the main attribute them to Lucian’s hesi- 
tation about composing verse. Nearly all the verse attributed to 
Lucian is surely falsely attributed or deliberately forged (Bompaire 
agrees except for the Podagra, which relies heavily on parody and 
tragic clichés). This does not seem to me sufficient reason to deny 
the name “ Menippean ” to these works. We will never (barring an 
unlikely papyrus discovery) know the exact nature of Lucian’s debt 
to Menippus, surely exaggerated by Helm and others, but we have 
Lucian’s own repeated word that there was such a debt, and that it 
involved the mingling of prose and verse. 

With some reservations Bompaire (pp. 614-19) seems to accept 
Lévy’s thesis that Lucian’s Alexander and Peregrinus are parodies 
of a lost life of Pythagoras (or perhaps, according to Bompaire, of 
the whole class of hagiographie or aretalogiec literature). This is 
based largely on numerous similarities of incident (such as greeting 
the rising sun, claims of reincarnation, etc.). Neither Lévy nor 
Bompaire seems to consider the possibility that the “ parodist ” in 
these matters was not Lucian, but Peregrinus (and Alexander). 
Though Bompaire rejects (p. 620) the possibility that Lucian was 
influenced by the Pseudo-Callisthenes form of the Alexander romance, 
it is interesting to note how many incidents and elements of that work 
can be paralleled in the Vera Historia. 
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Bompaire’s conclusion on the originality of Lucianie dialog (pp. 
584-5) is well worth reading as a wholesome corrective to many exag- 
gerated statements that have appeared in earlier books. It is possibly 
itself a wee bit exaggerated, but essentially right; Lucian’s whole 
originality lies in his manipulation of words. There are probably 
some independent ideas, some sincere beliefs scattered through 
Lucian’s work, but they are scarcely possible to detect, certainly 
impossible to demonstrate. His real greatness lies in the skill with 
which he ean play beautiful variations on (frequently banal) themes 
provided by others. 

The real mystery about Lucian (the mystery toward the solution of 
which some of my guesses criticized by Bompaire p. 153, n. 3 were 
directed) is why Lucian is not merely another Alciphron or Aelius 
Aristides. Bompaire’s extremely thorough and valuable book does 
not, however, seem to give us any answer to the question, except to 
imply that it is due to some mystic inner greatness in Lucian. 
Certainly Lucian must have had some special strength of character 
to resist the overwhelming trend toward dead banality which all 
around him were bent on strengthening, but that does not seem a 
sufficient explanation. It is hard for me to believe that there was 
not also some external influence that supported Lucian in this effort, 
even if it was not perhaps the sole cause. 

In any case, this must now be the first book for any serious student 
of Lucian to master; whatever its faults, it has no serious rival, and 
probably will not for many years to come. 


Frep W. HOUSEHOLDER, JR. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


W. D. Ross, ed. Aristotelis Ars Rhetorica. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1959. Pp. xiii + 206. $4.00. (Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.) 


The Oxford Classical Text of Aristotle’s Rhetoric has not been 
built up from new collations of any MSS but is essentially a revision 
of existing texts like that of Roemer in the Teubner series. The 
editor has drawn on the published suggestions of a few scholars, on 
the study of Aristotle’s style and thought, and on his own vast 
experience with his author. The chief virtues of the volume seem 
to me to be its availability and the clarity of its format, not the text 
itself; Ross clarifies a number of passages, but muddies others at the 
same time. 

Our knowledge of the text of the Rhetoric is dependent first of all 
on Parisinus 1741 of the tenth or eleventh century (A‘), revised in 
a small part by the original hand (A+) and more extensively by a 
second and later hand (A?). Still another hand or hands made 
emendations in the vicinity of 1368a which Ross records in his 
apparatus but does not mention in the introduction. The text of A 
is excellent; an editor should think long and hard before departing 
from it. As Ross points out, the scribe’s chief fault was a tendency 
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to be deceived by homoeoteleuton. In a few instances (there are about 
ten examples in book one) Ross prefers readings found in one or 
more of the lesser MSS, of which he makes use of eight and the 
fragment of a ninth. A reading of one of these becomes especially 
attractive if supported by the old Latin translation of William of 
Moerbeke: in about thirty-six additional places in book one Ross 
accepts readings of the lesser MSS which appear to be supported by 
this Latin translation. Although many of these are no doubt correct, 
Ross’ faith in the translation seems to me excessive considering the 
poor knowledge of the text to which he admits and the difficulty of 
identifying the word or form which William was trying to translate. 
In his introduction Ross points to 1374a16 and 1379a22 as passages 
in which William has preserved the correct text, but in some fifteen 
instances in book one alone a reading supported only by the Latin 
translation is accepted. Thirteen of these are departures from 
Roemer’s text, and it seems to me that all thirteen are probably steps 
in the wrong direction.* 

All the MSS, including A and the MS which William of Moerbeke 
used, are derived from a singie archetype. Although Ross con- 
vincingly argues against Roemer’s hypotheses of lacunae in thirteen 
places, he nevertheless exhibits more distrust of this archetype than 
have most editors. There are some forty-nine places in book one, 
forty-five in book two, and fifty-eight in book three where he adds 
or omits words solely on his own authority, often against the united 
evidence of all MSS and the Latin translation and frequently in 
passages where earlier editors have felt no difficulties. The changes 
needless to say have some contextual or grammatical excuse and if 
necessary on such grounds are often palaeographically possible. 
Many of them are short words, particles, conjunctions, pronouns, and 
the like, easily lost or mistakenly added. Readers will have to con- 
sider each on its own merits, and Ross’ extensive experience with 
Aristotle’s style and habits of thought gives him a decided advantage 
in a feeling for the small subtleties. In some cases he derives support 
from other scholars who have carefully studied Aristotelian usage. 
For example, he appears to accept the results of Wilson? and 
Eucken * on the use of particles; Eucken concluded that Aristotle’s 
text should be emended to remove τε if it could not be justified as a 
connective and apodotic δέ except with a demonstrative or after εἰ, 
advice which I am not sure I would have followed. There are at 
least two cases in the Rhetoric (1355a10 and 1364a9) and one in the 
Politics (1278a32) where the MSS have δέ after a temporal clause. 
A temporal clause is much the same thing as a conditional clause in 
Greek grammar. How many swallows do make a summer? 


1The fifteen instances are 1354b9, 1355232, 1356a30 (accepted by 
Roemer with the note omissus in libris omnibus praeter Tr., cuius tamen 
in hac re auctoritas est nulla), 1356b19 (supported by Dionysius), 
1360a13, 1361a32, 1361b5 (accepted by Roemer), 1362a8, 1362a26, 1364a 
25, 1364b2, 1364b17, 1369b26, 1370a25, 1376a16 (cf. the omission of καὶ 
in 1376al). 

2Cf. J. Cook Wilson, “On the Use of ἀλλ᾽ ἤ in Aristotle,” C.Q., III 


(1909), pp. 121-4. 
*Cf. Rudolf C. Eucken, De Aristotelis dicendi ratione (Gdéttingen, 


1866), pp. 15 ff. 
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It is a pity that Ross could not have been more complete in 
describing the authorities for the text and in reporting at least 
twentieth century emendations. He seems oblivious of the existence 
of Marcianus 214 of the thirteenth century, which contains the 
beginning of the Rhetoric up to 1356a3 and has been regarded as of 
independent value.t The Arabic version or versions * are not men- 
tioned, nor are Latin translations other than that of William of 
Moerbeke.* He cites many but by no means all of the emendations 
of Bywater,’ Richards 8 and Wilson.® He does not appear to have 
used Roberts,!° Cooper,!! MacKay,'? or the most recent edition of 
the Rhetoric, that by Antonio Tovar.** The amount of space such 
citation would take is negligible, and since an Oxford text, good or 
bad, is necessarily regarded as a standard, an editor incurs an unusual 
obligation in undertaking to edit one. φαίνεται γὰρ ἄττα καὶ τοῖς 
παραληροῦσιν (1356b36). 

Apart from misprints and small irregularities14 some specific 
points which may be of general interest are: 


1. p. vii, lines 19-20. The statement is made that the scholiast 
Stephanus is perhaps the same one who wrote the Rhetorica in 
Alexandrum. Surely Ross does not mean that Stephanus was 


«Οἵ, K. Horna, “ Beitriige zur Uberlieferung der aristotelischen Rhe- 
torik,’ W.S., LI (1933), pp. 31-56 and Antonio Tovar, Aristoteles: 
Retorica (Madrid, 1953), p. xli. 

5 Cf. Tovar, op. cit., p. xlii. 

ὁ Cf. Br. Giles, “ Mediaeval Latin Translations of Aristotle’s Art of 
rhetoric,” T.A.P.A., LXV (1934), pp. xxxvii-xxxviii and Marvin T. 
Herrick, “The Early History of Aristotle’s Rhetoric in England,” 
Ph.Q., V (1926), pp. 242-57. 

7Cf. I. Bywater, “Aristotelia III-V,” J. P., XVII (1888), pp. 53-74, 
XXVIII (1903), pp. 241-53, and XXXII (1913), pp. 107-22. 

8 Cf. H. Richards, “ Notes on the Rhetoric of Aristotle,” J. P., XX XIII 
(1914), pp. 172-81. 

®°Cf. J. Cook Wilson, “ Difficulties in the Text of Aristotle,” J. P., 
XXXII (1913), pp. 137-65. 

το Cf. W. Rhys Roberts, “ Notes on Aristotle’s ‘ Rhetoric,” A.J. P., 
XLV (1924), pp. 351-61. 

11 Cf, Lane Cooper, “Aristotle, Rhetoric 3.16.1417b16-20,” A.J. P., L 
(1929), pp. 170-80. 

τ Cf. L. A. MacKay, “Aristotle, Rhetoric, III, 16, 11 (1417b12-20),” 
A.J. P., LXXIV (1953), pp. 281-6. 

18 Cf. supra, n. 4 and “ Notas criticas a la Retérica de Aristételes,” 
Emerita, XXII (1954), pp. 1-54. 

14 P. vi, line 7, read II for II; p. viii, line 8, read xxi for xxxi; p. viii, 
the references to the scholia seen disordered; p. xiii, perhaps the Sigla 
should contain the Basel edition which is variously referred to as Bas. 
(p. 51), Basil, (p. 55) and ed. Basil. (p. 80); p. 2, app. line 1, read 
1354 for 1385; 1355a28, read ὥσπερ for ὥοπερ; p. 8, the line numbers are 
out of agreement with the Berlin edition and app. line 4 seems to imply 
that the codd. read καὶ ὅτι καὶ, which I do not believe to be true; p. 54, 
app. line 10, read 10 for 1C; p. 62, app. line 2-3, two readings are 
attributed to I. Is one a correction? 1388a29 read οἱ for οἱ; p. 130, 
line 15 is omitted in the margin; p. 143, app. line 4, should οὐχ be οὐχὴ 
1412b27, read μὴ for up. 
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the author of the work known as the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, 
of which everything except the introductory epistle (and maybe 
that) was written in the fourth century B.C. As far as I know 
there is no work entitled Rhetoric against Alexander. 
1356b3-4. The number of certain errors in Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus’ quotations do not make him a very sound authority 
for the text. Here he has unnecessarily filled out the thought. 
1357b15. Roemer’s apparatus reports different readings, as does 
Tovar’s. What is the reading of A? 

1358b36. οὐδ᾽ seems quite sensible to me. The orator proves that 
an act is expedient. He does not also undertake to prove that it 
is not unjust. The statement would apply to the Athenians on 
Melos. 

1382b31. ἂν παθεῖν should be attributed to Richards.*5 
1388b10. εἶναι should be attributed to Richards.® 

1397b14 ff. In this passage a longer and a shorter version of the 
text is preserved. Ross follows the reading of the lesser MSS 
for 14-16 with the seemingly unnecessary addition of ὑπάρχον. 
He then adopts the longer version of A for lines 16-19 with 
three small changes: a ye of his own invention, the transposition 
of εἰ, and the addition of ὑπάρχει. The passage is still unsatis- 
factory as Ross’ dubitanter admits. 

1398a9. οἷον should be attributed to Richards.1’ 

1398b26. ὃ, which Ross prints in the text, appears to be an 
emendation by Bywater 13 for the τὸ of the codices. 

1401b4-5. Ross’ conjectural addition helps the clarity of the 
passage, but seems unnecessary. 

1408b32-33. The reconstruction of this passage should be based 
on the statement in Demetrius, De elocutione, 42: ὃ μὲν ἡρῷος 
σεμνὸς Kal οὐ λογικός, ἀλλ᾽ ἠχώδης. Bywater 15 and Wilson 29 are 
on the right track, but perhaps best would be σεμνὸς καὶ οὐ 
λεκτικός, ἀλλ᾽ ἁρμονίας δεόμενος, “ dignified and not suitable for 
speaking, but requiring a harmony.” 

1411b10. The reading of the MSS should be preserved; the 
article is part of the quotation. Cf. the translation of John 
Henry Freese, “ the inanimate becomes animate.” 2: 

1412b25 ff. The omission of 7... ἢ makes a considerable im- 
provement in the sense and the other changes in the passage are 
also probably sound. 

1415a20. Ross has profited from the suggestions of Spengel and 
Richards.?? 


Cf. op. cit, (supra, n. 8), p. 175. 
Cf. ibid., p. 177. 


17 Cf, ibid., p. 178. 
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Cf. “Aristotelia V,” J. P., XXXII (1913), p. 117. 

Cf. op. cit, (supra, n. 18), pp. 120-1. 

Cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 9), pp. 138-47. 

Cf. John Henry Freese, Aristotle: the “Art” of rhetoric (London, 


1926) (Loeb Classical Library), p. 403. 
Cf. op. cit. (supra, π. 8), p. 180. 
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15. 1417b7 ff. This is one of the places in the Rhetoric where the 
imperative suddenly appears, perhaps a sign that material is 
being adapted from the Theodectea. If there were only εἴσαγε 
to dispose of I would be tempted by εἰσάγειν on the basis of the 
reading εἰσάγει in A. But ποίει in the next line confirms the 
imperative and Ross’ ὅτι δὲ ῥᾷάδιον, dpa could easily have led to 
the ὅτι δὲ ῥάδιον, ὁρᾶν δεῖ and ὅτι fddvov ὁρᾶν δὲ of the 
MSS. The presence of the imperatives may seem to support 
Ross’ ἔστω in line fourteen, but the meaning is thrown off 
by such a change. Aristotle is not saying “let narrative be 
concerned with things done,” but “narrative will necessarily be 
concerned with what has been done in order that reminded of 
those events the audience may better resolve about the future.” 
The genitives of the participles which Ross then conjectures seem 
impossible. Whom would the speaker be slandering or praising ? 
The present tense indicates something coincident to the adjacent 
verb and the reading of all MSS may be retained if the passage 
is interpreted to mean “whether they reject or approve the 
object of the speaker.” Ross’ interpretation of the passage has 
further caused him to doubt the correctness of the next clause, 
but it seems quite possible for Aristotle to remark that “in that 
ease” (the τότε is perhaps partly influenced by the preceding 
future tense) “ the speaker will not be fulfilling the function of 
an adviser (but of some other kind of speaker).” Thus the 
readings of the MSS may be retained throughout the sentence. 
The next sentence, however, one of the most frequently dis- 
cussed in the work,** requires some sort of repair. Ross’ solution 
has the merit of making sense with simplicity. In the ὡς which 
he suggests for the MSS ois he is unwittingly following Jebb *4 
and the solution is as satisfactory as any proposed. I find it 
— to believe that διατάττειν is right, but I do not know 
what is. 


These passages may help to give an impression of the kind of text 
which Ross has constructed. Bold and imaginative, but not definitive 
and probably not distinguished. 


GEORGE KENNEDY. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


GABRIELE GIANNANTONI. I Cirenaici: Raccolta delle fonti antiche, 
traduzione 6 studio introduttivo. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1958. 
Pp. 520. L. 6000. 


“In philosophy I am a Cyrenaic or egoistie hedonist, and regard 
the pleasure of the moment as the only possible motive of action.” 
So wrote A. E. Housman, in the last year of his life.1 Hedonism has 


*8 Cf. Cooper, op. cit. (supra, n. 11) and MacKay, op. cit, (supra, 
n. 12). 

*4 Cf. Richard C, Jebb, The Rhetoric of Aristotle: a Translation (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1909), p. 190. 

*A letter (1936), quoted by G. Richards, Housman, 1897-1936 (New 
York, 1942), p. 271, n. 
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not often been frankly adopted as a philosophical position, though 
there must be very many who have silently followed its precepts as 
a guide to life, or who would admit their adherence only in assured 
privacy. Hedonism is often qualified or diluted, as among the British 
Utilitarians, where it is associated with, and to an extent modified by, 
the principles of equality and sympathy. Again, the fierce quest 
for pleasure and the restriction to short-term goals which have 
often been characteristic of periods of danger or social disorganiza- 
tion are frequently coupled with a disillusionment that betrays a 
deeper allegiance to other ideals. But in ancient and modern times 
alike the adherent of “the selfish philosophy” has been under a 
cloud of social disapproval which has made it difficult to judge 
impartially the merits of his philosophy or to follow accurately the 
course of its history and the extent of its influence. 

Valuable assistance will be given to the understanding of ancient 
hedonism by Gabriele Giannantoni’s new compilation of the source- 
material on the Cyrenaics. The collection is generous in the inclusion 
of relevant material, even that whose pertinence to the Cyrenaies has 
been contested. The Greek passages are printed according to modern 
editions, well arranged, carefully indexed, and provided with an 
Italian translation on the facing pages.’ 

Because of the nature of the tradition, most of the material on 
the school in general is given in the first chapter, along with that on 
Aristippus; seven much shorter chapters deal with his successors. 
The four sections of chapter I give (A 1-185) testimonia on the life 
and writings of Aristippus and the foundation of the school, 
(B 1-79) the doctrines of the school, (C 1-6) “imitations” (the 
pseudo-Aristippus letters and a Syriac fragment), and (D 1-44) an 
“ appendix ” of passages, mostly from Plato and Aristotle, of doubt- 
ful reference to Aristippus. The footnotes provide a selection of 
“variants of special interest,” references to the comment on each 
passage in the introductory chapters, and some references to paral- 
lels and modern discussions. 

The “introduction” is in reality hardly an introduction to the 
Cyrenaic philosophy as a whole, being devoted entirely to the 
question whether Aristippus can justly be regarded as “ the theoreti- 
cian of the Cyrenaic school” and whether he in fact founded “ una 
vera e propria scuola filosofica ” (p. 71). These questions Giannan- 
toni answers in the negative. Aristippus was hardly more than a 
spirited and independent man about town, he thinks, a devotee of 
high living attracted to the company of Socrates by curiosity. To 
show this, he first studies the evidence on the life and personality of 
the man, and then turns to what few purported fragments and 
doxographical statements there are. He emphasizes the scantiness 
of the contemporary or near-contemporary evidence for Aristippus’ 
philosophical activity, and inclines to the belief that he first became 
a full-fledged philosopher by courtesy of the “ succession-writers,” 
historians of the Hellenistic period who wished to provide everyone 


? No comment on the translation will be made here. Readers may now 
consult A. Grilli’s review, Rivista critica della storia della filosofia, XIV 
(1959), pp. 343-51 and Giannantoni’s reply in the same journal, XV 
(1960), pp. 63-72, where a large number of corrections are proposed 
and adopted. 
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with a place in an orderly succession of masters and pupils. Finally, 
he examines a number of passages on hedonism in works of Plato 
and Aristotle which have been thought by some to refer to Aristip- 
pus, without naming him. 

Although it is valuable to have the fact brought out forcefully, in 
the case of the Cyrenaic as well as the other philosophies of the 
period, that the received historical tradition must not be accepted 
uncritically, it is doubtful whether Giannantoni can be said to have 
established a strong case for expelling Aristippus from the history 
of philosophy. 

In the first place, the picture of Aristippus’ non-theoretical tem- 
perament, alluded to above, is itself largely conjectural, being based 
mainly on the anecdotal tradition. To be sure, Xenophon, who was 
also an associate of Socrates, represents the Cyrenaic in the Memora- 
bilia (II, i; ef. also III, viii) as living intemperately and as being 
taken to task by Socrates for that, and does not have Aristippus 
reply with a developed hedonistic theory. But Xenophon’s purpose 
throughout this book is to defend Socrates and put him in the best 
possible light—and by no means primarily as a theoretician. As a 
matter of fact, the careful statement and refutation of a hedonistic 
doctrine would be more surprising than what we find. 

It is true that there is an embarrassing paucity of fragments and 
contemporary evidence, and that doxography is hard to disentangle 
from anecdote. In particular, Giannantoni seems right in insisting 
that the various Platonic passages, especially from the Theaetetus 
and Philebus, which are quoted and carefully analyzed here, cannot 
provide positive evidence for Aristippus’ philosophy. But there 
may be more of a substantial character than he would admit. 

When Aristotle speaks against hedonism in Nicomachean Ethics 
X, he mentions the name of Eudoxus but not that of Aristippus. 
Our author seems to place more reliance on this very dubious argu- 
mentum ex silentio than on the two passages in which Aristotle does 
mention Aristippus by name. One of these is of the anecdotal type; 
it shows him in an attitude of reverence to Socrates and of rivalry 
to Plato (Rhet. B 23, 1398 b 29). The other quotes him as depreci- 
ating mathematics on the ground that it has nothing to say about 
good and bad (Met. B 2, 996 a 32). While not very revealing, this 
surely seems to show him in a philosophic context. We must also 
reckon with the facts that he was known as a teacher, and taught 
for money (it is nowhere stated that he was independently wealthy, 
as Giannantoni follows Zeller in assuming), that he wrote books, 
that the questions of “the good” and of pleasure were much dis- 
cussed in his day by persons with whom he associated, and that 
he became known at an early date as a sponsor of pleasure. 

That Speusippus and Stilpo the Megarian both wrote dialogues 
entitled Aristippus cannot in itself be taken as indicative of the 
extent to which he should be regarded as a “ theoretician ” or the 
founder of a school. When taken together with the facts, however, 
that both took strong positions in the discussion of the highest good 
for man (Speusippus maintaining that pleasure is not a good at all, 
Stilpo that the good is apatheia), and that the former also wrote a 
separate book On pleasure, may we not suppose that Aristippus’ 
ethical ideas inspired them to write on him? 
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In regard to the Cyrenaic theory of knowledge, we are largely 
dependent on a passage in Plutarch’s essay Against Colotes (24, 
1120 B), in which he chides the Epicurean for misunderstanding 
the Cyrenaic position. Here Giannantoni makes much of the fact 
that Colotes was arguing in this section of his book, according to 
Plutarch, against contemporary philosophers, i.e. against Cyrenaics 
more than a century later than Aristippus. This fact cannot prove, 
however, in itself, that Aristippus did not hold similar views; in 
fact the Cyrenaic arguments reflected are just such as might have 
been advanced by a contemporary of Protagoras, Democritus, and 
Plato. 

Giannantoni’s attention seems concentrated too narrowly on the 
question of the origin of a “school” with a clearly defined and 
systematically developed doctrine. When hedonism appears in the 
history of thought it is often a result or symptom of an effort to 
clear away what is regarded as unnecessary philosophical lumber, 
superfluous religious or metaphysical assumptions, and get back to 
a “realistic” view of the basic springs of human behavior. This 
is surely the reason why philosophical hedonism, saying that it is 
reasonable and right that man seek pleasure, is so often closely 
associated with psychological hedonism, which states that people in 
fact do this. It was natural under the circumstances that Aristippus 
should display a somewhat more informal attitude to the problems 
of philosophical analysis, and that his successors should, in the 
developing polemic of the Hellenistic period, work out the details 
of the system more completely. 

Epwin L. Minar, JR. 

De Pauw UNIVERSITY. 


B. L. Hismans, Jr. ἌΣΚΗΣΙΣ. Notes on Epictetus’ Educational 
System. Assen, Van Gorcum and Comp., N. V., 1959. Pp. 109. 
Hfl. 12.50. (Wijsgerige Teksten en Studies, No. 2.) 


It is a paradox of modern scholarship that Arrian’s Discourses of 
Epictetus, by far the most authoritative of all the extended presen- 
tations of Stoicism that have been preserved from antiquity, no 
longer figures prominently in reconstructions of the Stoic system. 
There was a time when (in the ethical sphere at least) Epictetus 
and Stoicism were all but synonymous. In 1599 Guillaume Du Vair 
wrote of his work, La Philosophie Morale des Stoiques, “ce n’est 
autre chose que le méme Manuel d’Epictéte, que j’ai mis en piéces, 
lesquelles j’ai transposées selon l’ordre que j’ai jugé le meilleur” 
(“ Au Lecteur Frangais,” as republished by J. Vrin [Paris, 1946], 
with notes by G. Michaut). But the historical approach, which 
currently dominates studies in Stoicism, relegates Epictetus to a 
late and relatively unimportant position in the school. It has there- 
fore become the custom to search through the Discourses and the 
Manual not so much for insights into Stoicism as for those peculi- 
arities which characterize Epictetus as an individual and place him 
in his proper historical niche. 

Hijmans’ study is an example of the current tendency. He is in- 
terested in Epictetus chiefly as an individual, and only incidentally 
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as a Stoic. In Chapter I, “ Epictetus, the Man and his Aim,” he is 
reluctant even to call Epictetus a philosopher. A philosopher, he 
holds, must be able to admit that he might be wrong, whereas 
Epictetus accepts Stoic truth without reserve, in a manner reminis- 
cent of “ Newmanian certitude” (p. 12). Indeed, Hijmans doubts 
(pp. 21-2) whether there ever existed in the Stoic school the truly 
philosophical attitude of self-criticism, and he sees (pp. 50-1) in its 
excessive dogmatism a major cause of Epictetus’ failure as a teacher 
and of the eventual death of the school. It is thus not surprising 
that Hijmans attaches no great significance to the philosophical 
content of Epictetus’ teaching. 

Again in Chapters II (“ General Problems of Education in Epic- 
tetus”) and III (“The Askesis”) there is a negative approach to 
the Discourses. Because of their chance character and complete 
informality, Hijmans believes that they were not part of the regular 
teaching program in Epictetus’ school. In addition to the Discourses 
there must have been formal lectures (p. 48), while “the real psy- 
chagogical work” (p. 84) of the school must have been carried on in 
private interviews. Yet these suppositions do not do justice to the 
versatility of the Epictetan diatribe. Discourses such as I, 1 and I, 
4 (if we may trust Arrian’s report) owe nothing to chance; they 
present their topics as efficiently as a formal lecture would. And 
at the other extreme, it is difficult to imagine that personal guidance 
given in private to the father of a sick child would have differed 
greatly from the admonitions contained in Diss., I, 11. It is evident 
that even a conversational form of instruction, when employed by a 
teacher as skillful as Epictetus, gives him the means of saying all 
that he wants to say in the order in which he wants to say it. 
Behind the informality of the diatribe lies a great deal of art. 

The description in Chapter III of Epictetus’ educational method 
includes comparisons with Democritus, the Pythagoreans, the So- 
phists, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; but again, in my opinion, the 
distinctive features of Epictetus’ Stoicism do not receive clear formu- 
lation. At one time Hijmans recognizes (p. 91) that Epictetus’ 
askesis is “ wholly rational ”; at other times he calls it “ psychagogy,” 
a term regularly applied by the ancients to irrational attraction of 
one kind or another. He sees in Epictetus’ use of rhetorical tech- 
niques a tie with the Sophists, yet he finds no recognizable rhetorical 
scheme in most of the Discourses. Again, in comparing Epictetus 
with Aristotle (p. 63), he seems to overlook the vast difference 
between the habit of acting rationally, which Epictetus attempts to 
inculeate through the study of philosophy, and Aristotle’s good 
habits, which belong to the moral rather than the intellectual virtues 
and properly precede philosophical inquiry into ethies and polities. 

Finally, Hijmans points out a number of ways in which Epictetus 
himself failed to live up to the rational ideal of Stoicism. There is 
nowhere in the book any attempt to convict Epictetus of faulty 
reasoning. But sometimes Epictetus allowed his reason to be over- 
come by πάθος, according to a footnote on p. 30. (It should be 
observed that Miss Stellwag, to whose dissertation Hijmans refers 
in this note, did not interpret the passages under discussion in this 
way, but rather as evidence of an underlying eudaemonistic principle 
in Epictetus; see p. 138 of her dissertation.) And in Chapter IV, 
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“Epictetus and his Pupils,” it is argued that Epictetus permitted 
himself to feel concern for the welfare of his students and to experi- 
ence disappointment at his failure to turn them into good Stoies. 
That Epictetus did fail is inferred from his harshness toward his stu- 
dents, his self-criticism, and the fact that none of his students, so far 
as we know, became eminent as a philosopher. Yet one might reply 
that harshness was a recognized educational technique (cf. Philod., 
De Lib. Dic., frag. 7: τῶι σκληρῶι χρήσεται τῆς παρρησίας εἴδει) ; 
self-criticism was inevitable in any Stoic who did not claim to be a 
sage; and Arrian, at least (Letter to Gellius, 7), credited Epictetus 
with considerable success in making his listeners more attentive to 
reason. Nor is it inconsistent for a Stoic teacher to have a concern 
for his students’ welfare, so long as welfare is defined as adherence 
to the principles of Stoicism. The concern that Epictetus expresses 
in Diss., II, 8, 15, quoted by Hijmans (p. 45) as evidence that 
Epictetus feared that “some young man will run into all sorts of 
harm, while he is away from school for a short while,” is in fact 
the fear that the student will not act rationally after leaving the 
school, As reason is the supreme good, the Stoic may legitimately 
dedicate himself to the cultivation of it in himself and in others. 
The Stoies held that the faculty of reason forms a natural bond 
among all rational creatures; and there is no indication in the 
Discourses that Epictetus’ attachment to his pupils was of any 
other kind. 

So much for Hijmans’ characterizetion of Epictetus and his teach- 
ing. There remain some lesser points. Typographical errors in refer- 
ences and in Greek quotations are numerous and sometimes mis- 
leading. The English is not that of a native speaker. A conspicuous 
omission in the bibliography is F. Schweingruber, “ Sokrates and 
Epiktet,” Hermes, LXXVIII (1943), pp. 52-79, which might have 
been used with profit in the discussion of Epictetus’ portrayal of 
Socrates (pp. 75-6). The sentence quoted from Diss., II, 17, 23 
(p. 13) is not an expression of religious or philosophical doubt, 
but of fear of failure. Contemplation has a more important role 
in Epictetus than that assigned to it on p. 22; it consists of the 
observation of God and his works (Diss., I, 6, 19; II, 14, 23-9). 
Epictetus’ attack on the Epicureans for destroying friendship (p. 29, 
note 1) does not rest on a misunderstanding but on a conviction 
that by denying the natural bond among men the Epicureans destroy 
the basis of friendship (ef. Cicero, De Fin., I, 65, for a similar 
attack) ; of course the Epicurean doctrine does not alter the fact 
that the natural bond exists and that friendships do occur, even 
among Epicureans. The admonition to read Chrysippus as one reads 
Latin does not, as Hijmans thinks (p. 35, note 2), indicate that some 
of Epictetus’ students had difficulty with Greek, but rather that 
Chrysippus is as difficult to read as a foreign language. Bon- 
hoeffer’s view, quoted on p. 37, note 4, that for Epictetus “ die 
Physik die notwendige Grundlage, die Quelle der Ethik sei,” is so 
clearly true that one wonders why Hijmans raised any question 
about it; see for example Diss., I, 6; I, 9, 4-6; I, 14. The climactic 
order that Hijmans sees in the list of virtues in Diss., IV, 9, 11 (p. 96) 
is an illusion; the fact that τὸ εὔσχημον guided Socrates’ conduct 
on his last day (Diss., IV, 1, 163) shows that εὐσχημοσύνη is not a 
virtue “for which no special philosophy is required.” 
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One of the more surprising remarks in the book is that “ Epictetus 
by nature abhorred all formalism” (Ρ. 90). This about a teacher 
who would have us approach ethical problems as we do problems 
in mathematics! 

De Lacy. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


Uco Coui. Il diritto pubblico degli Umbri e le Tavole Eugubine. 
Milan, Dott. A. Giuffré Editore, 1958. Pp. 98. (Circolo toscano 
di diritto Romano e storia del diritto, I.) 


The author of this monograph is professor of the history of law 
at the University of Florence, and his primary interest in the Iguvine 
Tables is that of a historian of law, not that of a historical linguist. 
Yet he makes it clear in the preface that the differences of opinion 
among even the most recent scholars on the interpretation of specific 
passages are so great that he has been unable to avoid (to use his 
own words) “1 invadere l’hortus conclusus della glottologia.” 

Naturally no clear dividing line exists between those problems in 
the Iguvine Tables which have a relation to legal and constitutional 
matters and those which have no such relation, and actually Coli 
treats a wide variety of problems, so that his work is in fact a 
welcome addition to earlier studies which, without being complete 
editions, nevertheless constitute major groups of selected studies. 

Coli, like others, recognizes the importance of the Etruscans as the 
intermediaries through whom certain important features of Greek 
culture reached central Italy. It is common belief that several Greek 
words reached Latin in this way, and the notion that Umbrian should 
also show some Greek words in Etruscan dress is plausible enough 
in principle, but no student of the Iguvine Tables, to my knowledge, 
has ever gone so far as Coli in assigning Greek origin to Umbrian 
words for which he is seeking a new interpretation. A few particu- 
larly bold examples will suffice, for which it will not be necessary 
to give page-references, since the book has a good word-index: 
eikvasese corresponds to ἐνσκεύασις, so that eikvases-e atiiedier 
means “in apparatibus Atiediis,” while eikvasatis is a participle 
meaning “ paratis, instructis.” The change ἐνσ-  εἰσ- offers no great 
difficulty, but the change of 8 to h and its subsequent loss before the 
k is by no means easily explained.—Ace. pl. iuka is to be connected 
with εὐχάς rather than with OHG jehan. Its semantic value, it is 
true, agrees closely with that of εὐχάς, but the usual connection with 
L. jocus is easy on phonological grounds, and the Latin restriction 
to facetious utterances represents a specialization of meaning.— 
tremnu and ticel are taken from répeuvov and δίκηλον respectively.— 
puni/poni, the name of a substance of uncertain identity, whose 
use in ritual is prescribed sometimes as an alternate to that of wine, 
sometimes to the exclusion of wine, is here taken as from φόνος 
in the sense “sanguis in ecaede effusus.” The representation of 
¢ by Umbrian p presents no difficulty; he compares the similar 
treatment in L. Poenus, puniceus, but one might wonder why 
the Umbrians should borrow a foreign word for “blood” and if 
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so, why φόνος rather than αἷμα, even if it does mean “blood shed 
in slaughter,” and finally why an i-stem should have been sub- 
stituted for the o-stem.—Scarcely better is werfale taken as a 
compound of two members corresponding respectively to ἀρήρ and 
ψαλίς and having the sense of “volta aerea.” Actually the con- 
nection of werfale with L. verbale on phonological grounds is simple, 
while its use to designate the augural templum is natural enough if 
we think of it as a euphemistic expression based on the conceptis 
verbis used in defining the templum.—perca is not a ceremonial 
wand, as taken by most, nor a kind of toga, as by some, but a leather 
bag for carrying the paraphernalia of the sacrifice, being derived 
from πήρα or péra, with a k-suffix: here there is no special difficulty, 
but it is no positive improvement over the other two interpreta- 
tions—admune (Armune) is compared with ἀσμένως, intended as 
an expression of good omen to the families named in the passage 
immediately preceding; Coli denies the existence of the root af-/ars- 
generally admitted as source of arsmor, arsmatia, and certain other 
words associated with priests and priestly functions, and explains 
the words otherwise.—sihitu and ansihitu are those armed with the 
ξίφος and those not armed with the ξίφος but with the spear; the 
t is of the same origin as in hostatu and words of the type of L. 
hastatus, barbatus, but in general the less said about the phonology 
the better..—It is not always clear whether the author intends the 
Umbrian words to be taken as loans from Greek or as cognates 
based on common inheritance, as is the case, for example, with 
peturpursus: τετράποσι (example mine). “ corrisponde a” or “io 
paragono ” suggest the latter, but in practically every case it must 
actually be borrowing that he has in mind, for in most of the 
instances in question the phonetic equations would be impossible 
if the relationship were based on common inheritance. The same 
vagueness in matters of phonology appears also in other places: so, 
for example, fratrexs is taken as a compound whose second member 
is from the root seen in L. ago (cf. rem-ex). The argument that a 
formation equivalent to L. *fratricus would not imply the necessary 
notion of leadership of the corporation is good, but how can we 
explain the c in fratreca, fratrecate, in place of the expected g? 
Possibly through analogy with the nominative singular, where g 
became unvoiced before the s, but in view of the history of g-stems 
in Greek and Latin this would not be a very plausible explanation. 

These criticisms should not lead one to suppose that there is not 
much of real value in the monograph. The name of the third gate, 
for example, which is veheies/uehieir is interpreted as “ porta 
plaustraria ” or “ porta carraja.” Taken in connection with the gloss 
Fest., Ep., 506,3 veia apud Oscos dicebatur plaustrum, this seems a 
decided improvement over the traditional connection with the remote 
city of Veil. For the difficult passage in VIb 51, where parfa 
appears without the names of the other three augural birds, he has 
again found a solution which is, so far as I know, original and which 
appears very tempting: it is simply one of several passages in which 
only the opening words of a formula are given. His discussion of 
the nations named in the curse against the enemies of Iguvium is 
helpful: nomen is used of the Tuscan, Narean, and Iapudie peoples 
but not of the Tadinate people because the last, though enemies of 
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Iguvium, fell under the same nomen and were presumably co- 
members of an Umbrian league. The curse is again brought in at the 
end of the monograph in connection with the date of the tables: the 
archetype of the earlier and later tables must have been composed 
before the incorporation of Iguvium under Rome’s protectorate 
(which he places between 295 and 225 B. C.), because after this time 
Iguvium could not have engaged in wars of its own with its neigh- 
bors. Since the curse as we actually find it appears in tables 
acknowledged to be of late date, I suppose we should have to assume 
that the names of the nations cursed no longer had any reference to 
the contemporary political situation. 

Coli’s discussions of the political and social organization of Igu- 
vium and his attempts to arrive at a precise demarcation of the 
meaning of terms are especially valuable. In general he shows a 
marked tendency to emphasize the military aspects of the organiza- 
tion, while his denial of the distinction of civil and priestly assem- 
blies which Devoto sees in nerf arsmo goes hand in hand with his 
refusal to recognize any root af-/ars- as common basis for arsmo, 
ete. For him arsmo is the same as L. arma, an equation which on 
linguistic grounds is highly questionabe. nerf is to uiro as L. viri to 
homines; here he follows Dumézil’s study in R. L., XX XI (1953), 
pp. 175 ff. nerf when contrasted with iowies is not principes but 
rather mature warriors contrasted with youthful front-line troops, 
and poplo totar iiouinar is the total armed force of the state, a 
sense of poplo for which he finds certain parallels in early Latin 
before the contrast with senatus became dominant. The lustration 
thus becomes for him in effect a lustration of the army with little if 
any agricultural character. 

For persons untrained in historical linguistics extreme caution 
should be recommended in the use of this book. Apart from such 
reservations it is an important addition to the works of Rosenberg, 
Camporeale, and others who have investigated the magistracies and 
organization of the ancient Italic states, and it certainly deserves the 
careful attention of all future scholars who devote serious study to 
the Iguvine Tables. 

JAMES W. POULTNEY. 

THe Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


B, A. VAN GRONINGEN. Pindare au banquet. Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, 
1960. Pp. 132. 


Professor van Groningen prefaces his commentary on the scolia of 
Pindar with an account of their main characteristics and their posi- 
tion among the seventeen books ascribed to Pindar. He points out 
that Aristophanes of Byzantium, who compiled the first “ édition 
scientifique ” of the poetry of Pindar, made no mention of scolia, 
although Suidas referred to them and Pindar himself gave this name 
to fr. 107 (Bowra). The author then explains what Aristophanes 
meant by the term, encomia, which he gave to one of the seventeen 
books, and concludes that the seolia, because of their similarity to the 
latter and because of their small number, were included among the 
encomia. He defines the scolia as follows: “ Il semble que c’est le ton 
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badin qui a souvent fait préférer le terme de scolie ἃ cet autre, plus 
prétentieux, α΄ ἐγκώμιον. Les scolies de Pindare se distinguent, si nous 
pouvons nous fier 4 ce qui en subsiste, par l’absence de toute gravité. 
Ils sont destinés ἃ des fétes joyeuses et le ton est léger et enjoué.” 
He wisely refuses to speculate on the derivation of the term, scolion, 

The importance of this book lies chiefly in the detailed discussion 
of frs. 107-9 (Bowra). In v. 5 of fr. 107 the MS of Athenaeus gives 
νοήματι ποττὰν ᾿Αφροδίταν, Which is one syllable too long. Hermann 
changed this to νόημα ποττὰν ’A., and was followed by the editor of 
the Oxford text. Boeckh, however, read πρὸς τάν in place of ποττάν. 
van Groningen compares the uses of πρός and zori in Pindar and 
discovers that the latter is never elided except in Olym. 7, 90, where 
the repetition of the preposition explains the anomaly. Thus if the 
article is retained ποττάν must be changed to πρὸς τάν, but the author 
correctly argues that the article is not necessary and that if it is 
omitted the MS reading νοήματι need not be altered. He believes the 
corruption may be explained by the fact that Athenaeus adopted the 
reading of Chamaeleon, who wrote before the Alexandrian period and 
whose text was probably the one in use in Corinth at that time, A 
Corinthian text would normally use ποτί in place of πρός, and the 
article was included to satisfy the metre. 

van Groningen also gives the first convincing explanation of v. 16 
of the same poem. This gnomic expression, as often in Pindar, prob- 
ably serves as a transition from one topic to another. Here it seems 
to end the discussion of the girls and to turn to Xenophon, whose 
Olympic victory is doubtless mentioned in the lacuna following v. 16. 
The phrase means that Pindar knows the true areté of these girls 
and his praise of them, which surprises the Corinthians, is the result 
of his poetic insight into their real worth. His sophia is a true 
touchstone. 

In v. 19 van Groningen argues that ἑκατόγγυιον probably refers to 
an indefinite number, because Athenaeus several times speaks of a 
large and indefinite number of girls who participated in these rites. 

Two passages which van Groningen comments on in fr. 108 deserve 
special mention. He retains the MS reading, ψυχράν, of v. 6 and 
translates as follows: ‘ou bien 1] se laisse emporter par l’impudence 
des femmes sur une route qui n’offre que froideur, humble serviteur 
qu’il est.” Many editors reject the MS reading because of ψυχρᾷ in 
v. 4, but, as the author points out, “ cold” serves as a contrast to the 
“heat ” of the sun in the following verse. One man who ineurs the 
disfavor of Aphrodite toils away making money, the other devotes 
himself only to heterosexual love and consequently is dominated by 
women. He finds no real passion, only coldness. 

The second passage is vv. 9-10. All previous editors have either 
emended the text rather drastically or indicated a lacuna after υἱόν, 
but van Groningen suggests that if Χάρις were changed to χάρισ᾽ we 
would have satisfactory sense. Although this verb is rarely found 
in the active and then only in late authors, it is the best emendation 
that has been suggested, but for reasons which may perhaps be better 
felt tha. explained, I find it difficult to accept it without reserve. 

In fr. 109 his most important contribution is his interpretation 
of v. 2. He punctuates after πέμπω and makes γλυκερόν modify 
μεταδόρπιον. 
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The remaining fragments which van Groningen discusses are 110- 
13 (Bowra) and 132a (Turyn). As in his treatment of the three 
longer poems he gives the source of the fragment, its text, a com- 
mentary, general discussion, and very brief metrical survey. Through- 
out van Groningen displays the learning and sound scholarship for 
which he is renowned. His detailed examination of these enigmatic 
and baffling fragments is a valuable contribution to the study of 
Pindar, and the procedure which he follows in his discussion of these 
fragments could only have been improved by the addition of a 
translation. The printing is large and clear and the misprints are 
few. I have noticed only the following: p. 52, line 6, for ἡλικίᾳ 
read ἁλικίᾳ; p. 81, line 14, for “sey” read “sei”; p. 94, n. 1, for p. 
29 read p. 19; and p. 99, line 21, for ἃ read a. 

D. E. GERBER. 

UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO, 

LONDON, CANADA. 


Sir Joun L. Myres. Homer and his Critics. Edited by Dorothea 
Gray. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul (U.S. A., Essential 
Books, Fair Lawn, N. J.), 1958. Pp. xii + 302; 8 pls. $5.80. 


The history of Homeric criticism, to a severe judge outside the 
charmed circle, may appear a deplorable record of human extrava- 
gance and obstinacy; to more indulgent natures, it is a perennial 
fountain of exuberant fancy and tireless ingenuity. Sir John Myres, 
himself a man of great energy and ingenuity, was interested in any 
sincere attempt to understand the poems more fully, and this collec- 
tion of essays, ably edited and supplemented by Dorothea Gray, is a 
lively and reasonably full account of secular changes in the approach 
to Homer and the interpretation of his work. Myres’ contribution, 
three-fourths of the book, brings the story from Herodotus to Murray 
and Wilamowitz; the editor has added a substantial chapter on the 
contributions of Myres and his contemporaries, and a rapid survey of 
developments in the last decade, with a few amplifications of detail 
in the earlier chapters where more recent work modifies or supple- 
ments the conclusions there expressed, and has supplied footnotes 
throughout. 

The nature of the material and its reworking results in a distribu- 
tion of emphasis that is sometimes unexpected; but one may doubt 
whether in any case it would have been substantially different. Myres’ 
chief interest was in the critics for whom, as for himself, Homer was 
not a text, a dead body for dissection, but a living force, from whose 
study we may acquire not only a knowledge of “ how he has himself 
attained to his own art and mystery of craftsmanship, to that outlook 
over things which he communicates to us, to that mastery of what lies 
under his hand which makes all things new when that hand has passed 
over them,” but also “an enlargement, disentanglement and articula- 
tion of our own experience and the training of our own native 
ability ” so that “we may begin to see things as Homer or Shake- 
speare saw them, and be, in our own outlook and our rendering of it 
in expression, ourselves more Homeric, more Shakespearean, more 
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nearly master-craftsmen in the supreme art of living well, in the 
twentieth century.” 

The account begins with a sensible and perceptive chapter on the 
achievements and limitations of Greek criticism; Bentley, Wood, 
Wolf, Gladstone, Schliemann, Wilamowitz are reference points for a 
survey of the fascinating cycles and epicycles of Homerie criticism 
in the days before Milman Parry did for Homeric scholarship what 
Kepler did for astronomy. The traveler, the poet, the archaeologist 
receive an appreciative treatment that is a welcome enlargement of 
the narrower stream of academic speculation. The contributions of 
Chapman and Pope to the English Homeric tradition are justly 
acknowledged; we may check our surprise at the attention given to 
Gladstone by reflecting that to most Greeks of the Great Age the 
opinions about Homer of a statesman concerned with education might 
have seemed more important than those of any sophist. 

The excitement of successive archaeological discoveries and their 
impact on theory are vividly recaptured, and there is often judicious 
recognition of the contribution made to the solution of Homeric 
problems by theories later shown to be partly or wholly erroneous. 
The presumption of philologists comes in for some sharp comment, 
particularly when they are discussing “ discrepancies between the 
conjectural compositions of imaginary poets.” Much Homerie criti- 
cism has indeed been less remarkable for precision of method or 
soundness of judgment than for uncompromising audacity and 
devoted exploration of even the most improbable hypotheses. If 
many theories seem to spring from the perhaps unconscious assump- 
tion that the theorists were themselves better poets than most of those 
that they supposed had worked on the Homeric corpus, it would not 
be false to the kindlier aspects of Myres’ account to suggest that these 
scholars were not so much attempting to criticise as to produce works 
of poetry; the facility which the Muses had denied them in their own 
tongues they hoped to liberate by the championship of kindred spirits 
discovered in the confused freedom of antiquity; if some of them 
achieved by indirection minor poetry instead of major scholarship, 
the world of letters is not necessarily the poorer for that. Few 
literary critics have had the explicit creative daring of Matthew 
Arnold (whom Myres does not mention). 

How much the earlier chapters owe to the editor, the dexterity of 
the editorial work makes it impossible to tell; they certainly retain 
the decisive vigor and individual freshness that mark Myres’ other 
writings. The last chapters, on Myres’ own contributions to Homeric 
studies, and on more recent investigations, are succinct and full of 
matter, willing, while recognizing the limitations of evidence, to take 
a definite stand on what evidence there is. Appropriately, indeed 
necessarily, they lay marked emphasis on archaeology, retaining too 
a unity of tone by occasional touches of deft acerbity. 

This volume will not take the place, and was not intended to take 
the place, for research students, of doggedly academic surveys; but 
anyone interested in the impact and understanding of great literature, 
whether a professional Homerist or not, may read it with pleasure 
and advantage. 

L. A. MacKay. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 
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CHARLES MucueEr. Dictionnaire historique de la terminologie géo- 
métrique des Grees. Paris, Editions Gauthier-Villars, Librairie 
C. Klincksieck, 1958. Pp. 456. (Etudes et Commentaires, 
XXVIII and XXIX.) 


According to the preface, this “ Dictionnaire historique” is in- 
tended to give “ une vue d’ensemble de la langue des géométres grecs 
et de son évolution des présocratiques au VIe siécle de notre ére.” 
The subsequent introduction (pp. 7-32) “La langue des géométres 
grecs” is therefore to be considered a summary of the results ob- 
tained from the composition of the dictionary. Five additional pages 
give a list of 59 concepts, beginning with “ Premiers principes,” 
“ Définitions,” ete., and ending with “Ellipsoide de révolution ”; 
thus the reader can find corresponding entries in the dictionary. 
The latter gives for each Greek term a translation into Latin, 
French, German, and English (usually one word for each language), 
followed by pertinent passages, French translation, and discussion. 
Within each article the arrangement is chronological, from Euclid to 
Proclus. Pre-Euclidean usage is given in a second paragraph and 
the Platonist will be pleased to hear that the master is the main 
source of this section. I have no doubt that this work will be a 
much quoted reference work for many years to come. 

The first question one will ask while leafing through a dictionary 
of this type concerns, of course, the selection of sources. Two 
observations of basic importance will be made: (a) the subject 
matter is essentially restricted to geometry (as stated in the title) and 
(b) the mathematical works used are mainly the Elements of Euclid, 
the opera of Archimedes and Apollonius (Heiberg), the Collections 
of Pappus (Hultsch), and Proclus’ commentary to Euclid I; of 
astronomical works Autolyeus, Aristarchus, and occasionally Gemi- 
nus. Several other authors are cited here and there but obviously 
no attempt has been made to survey in any detail the terminology 
of what I would estimate as more than half of Greek mathematical 
literature, even if restricted to “ geometrical” terminology. 

This restriction in itself is unsound. Everybody knows that the 
Greeks spoke of “squares” and “cubes” of numbers, that much 
in EKuclid’s Elements corresponds to a theory of irrational numbers, 
that operations with fractions were represented geometrically, and 
so forth. Why should only Euclid’s version for these operations 
enter a dictionary, but slightly looser form (and thus historically 
of primary importance) in Diophantus or Heron be excluded? To 
quote only one example, ἀφαιρεῖν is explained as “ opération con- 
sistant ἃ retrancher d’une grandeur géométrique un grandeur du 
méme ordre, c’est-d-dire une ligne d’une ligne, une aire d’une aire, 
un volume d’un volume.” But Diophantus does not hesitate to add 
and subtract areas and line segments, thus following the main stream 
of mathematics which connects the ancient Near East with the 
Arabic (and thus the modern) development. Similar is the case with 
δύναμις : to ignore Diophantus means to ignore an important source 
of later development. Disregard of Heron or of Nicomachus means 
to eliminate many interesting terms, even if one emphasizes only 
geometrical or philosophical implications.? 


1A good glossary for Nicomachus with many parallels from Dio- 
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It must be equally harmful for a study of Greek mathematical 
terminology to consider neither astronomy nor mathematical ge- 
ography nor geometrical optics as sources of primary importance. 
It does not help to include Autolyeus and Aristarchus but to ignore 
Euclid’s Phaenomena, the spherics of Theodosius, all of Ptolemy, and 
many others. Even Proclus is quoted (8. υ. πεντεκαιδεκάγωνον) for 
the obliquity of the ecliptic from his commentary to Euclid when a 
more interesting passage would have been available in the Hypoty- 
posis. We are told (p. 376) that στιγμή was replaced “a la suite 
de l’épuration des fondements de la géométrie par Platon et son 
école” by σημεῖον; but both terms have a quite interesting later 
history in astronomy. The word ἀνάλημμα is absent and so all the 
terms which are related to the most interesting methods developed 
in connection with the theory of sundials or with stereographie pro- 
jection in the theory of the astrolabe. Needless to say, there is no 
trace of a recognition of the humble contribution of papyri to our 
knowledge of practical technical terminology and, of course, no word 
reflecting the influence of geometrical terminology on astrological 
concepts. Geography is ignored; thus under ἀντικεῖσθαι no mention 
is made of the use of this term by Marinus, known to us from 
Ptolemy’s Geography, I, 15. Under ὀρθός no reference is made to the 
σφαῖρα ὀρθή which plays such an important role in spherical 
astronomy. We find s.v. βάθος a long discussion about Plato’s 
interest in dimensionality, but no mention is made of the fact that 
this term represents eventually the anomaly of epicyclic motion—a 
process for which, e.g., Plutarch, De Facie, 937 could have been 
cited,? beside such early instances as the inscription of Keskinto ὃ 
where βάθος probably means a sidereal epicyclic anomaly. Ptolemy’s 
interest in the number of διαστάσεις of the space * is not mentioned 
nor his statement that a certain construction cannot be performed 
διὰ τῶν γραμμῶν —a statement of great principal interest. 


All this is, of course, nothing but a small sample of illustrations 
for what must happen as the result of the arbitrary exclusion of 
major parts of disciplines which the ancients considered as a unit 
and which represent the most advanced and fruitful field of ancient 
science. 

Turning to the individual articles, I can find no sense in the 
quadrilingual headings. The Latin is of course the Teubneriana Latin 
and thus of no interest for the terminology. And who is helped by 
“ ἔχειν, habere, avoir, haben, to have,” ete., not to mention such 
awkward translations as “superficial extent” for area or “ bruch- 
strecke ” for gebrochene Linie? ® 

The principle of selection of words belonging to “la terminologie 


phantus and Boethius by M. L. D’Ooge, F. E. Robbins, L. C. Karpinski 
is available in the Michigan Humanistic Series, XVI (1926). 

2In Halma, Tables manuelles, I, pp. 62 f. βάθος is misread as βάθμος. 

8’P. Tannery, Mém. Sci., ΤΙ, p. 491. 

* Opera, II, p. 265. 

5 Opera, I, 1, p. 42, 20. Also expressions like ψηφοφορία ypaupixas / 
ἀριθμητικῶς are not mentioned (Opera, II, pp. 165 f.). 

6 Τὸ would nave been useful to remark that νεῦσις has been rendered in 
German by “Einschiebung” (not Neigung). 
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géométrique” often remained dark to me. How could a Greek 
mathematician avoid the use of ἀεί, ἅμα, γάρ, διά, ἐάν, εἰ, εἰς, ἐπεί, 
ete.? Completeness in trivialities does not benefit the reader, in 
particular when completeness of fundamental source material is sadly 
absent. 

It would be unjust to see only the defects of the work under con- 
sideration. It will always be useful to have the glossary of several 
important works collected and competently discussed.” It would be 
equally unjust to blame all the defects on the author. The lack of 
indices in many editions (e.g., Ptolemy) shares much of the re- 
sponsibility. Most of all, however, it is the weight of a tradition 
which sees in Greek mathematics only the outcome of the pronounce- 
ments of the philosophers, carried out by their obedient pupils. 
Somebody educated in this myth looks at Greek mathematics as 
Winkelmann and Goethe looked at Greek art. He will never see 
some of the most elegant, some of the most fruitful, and some of 
the most charming aspects of ancient mathematical thought which 
had a long prehistory and was still part of Byzantine civilization 


long after Proclus. 
O. NEUGEBAUER. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


W. Buecen, Cepric G. Bouttrer, JoHn L. Caskey, Marion 
Rawson. Troy, Volume IV: Settlements VIIa, VIIb and VIII. 
Part 1, Text: pp. xxvi + 328; Part 2, Plates: pp. xxix; 380 
figs. (including 61 plans and sections). Princeton, Princeton 
University Press for the University of Cincinnati, 1958. $36.00. 


For most people, except the small group of professional pre- 
historians, interest in Troy is centered in its Homerie connections, 
in the Trojan War. To this larger group, the publication of the 
first three impressive volumes, describing the remains of the succes- 
sive towns that occupied the site from roughly 3000 B.C. to about 
1275 B.C., was but a prelude to the presentation of “ Homeric” 
Troy in this fourth and last volume. In the technical terminology 
of the excavators, ‘“ Homeric” Troy is Troy VIIa, a town that was 
built immediately after the destruction by earthquake of Troy VI, 
on top of the ruins of the earlier town and using its system of forti- 
fications, again made serviceable by repairs. It is mainly these 
fortification walls, on the south and east sides of the citadel, and the 
many small houses adjacent to the inside of the walls, as well as a 
few outside, that comprise the preserved section of Troy VIIa. 
Unfortunately the higher terraces, which probably held more pre- 
tentious houses and the palace and sanctuaries, were all removed 
when the large Roman temple terrace was formed. Just inside the 
walls, the town was much more crowded than its predecessor, the 


7In the case of συνεχής it is misleading to speak of “ considérations 
infinitésimales” and “continuité mathématique sous ses différents 
aspects” since the modern term “continuity” implies functional 
relations which are absent in Greek mathematics. 
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houses were smaller and less well built, often of material salvaged 
from the earthquake debris. Party walls were now common; great 
storage jars sunk flush with the floor were characteristic. Apparently 
there was need to bring many more people within the protection of 
the citadel; that this protection was inadequate is abundantly clear 
from the signs of violent destruction found everywhere in the severely 
damaged and burnt remains of Troy VIIa. The town did not last 
long, perhaps not more than half a century. A little imported 
Mycenaean ware, and many more imitations of such pottery, suggest 
to the excavators a date from 1275 B. C. to 1240 B. C., plus or minus 
a decade. The combined evidence from the excavations of Troy 
Vila shows “that the town was subjected to siege, capture and 
destruction by hostile forces at some time in the general period 
assigned by Greek tradition to the Trojan War, and that it may 
safely be identified as the Troy of Priam and of Homer” (p. 13). 
The excavators’ case is solid and convincing; it is supported by a 
very careful report of the excavation of the various areas of Troy 
VIIa and of the material found in them, following the scheme 
familiar from earlier volumes of Troy. Would that we had the more 
important upper part of the citadel! 

Each successively higher town in the mound of Troy was inereas- 
ingly subject to destruction through the building activities of 
classical times, through depredations by foragers for building material 
in more recent times, through disturbance by vegetation on the 
surface, especially since the excavations of Schliemann and Dorpfeld, 
as well as by these excavators’ removal of upper levels in their 
attempt to reach earlier and deeper remains. Thus even less was 
found of Troy VIIb than of VIIa, and that in worse condition; 
again, it was restricted to areas along the walls; more remarkable, 
two phases in the history of this town were recognized. In both, 
Troy was still fortified, still a terraced citadel, thickly settled. 
Dwellings may have been larger than those of VIIa; an orthostate 
course is a new architectural characteristic, especially in VIIb2, a 
phase characterized as well by the appearance of Buckelkeramik. 
By and large, however, there is considerable cultural continuity from 
VIIa to VIIb, to the extent that VIIb1 would seem to be a reoccu- 
pation of the site by survivors of the destruction by the Greeks. 
It is the second phase of VIIb which shows several new cultural 
traits, enough to indicate that new people had come to rule over 
Troy, living alongside a considerable native element that continued 
many aspects of the material culture known in VIIa and VIIb1. 
The settlers of VIIb 1 still imported Mycenaean ware, of the Granary 
class. This implies a date perhaps a little before and not much after 
1200 B.C. The excavators suggest a date around 1100 for the end 
of phase VITb 2. 

After this, Troy was abandoned for about four centuries, until the 
eighth—the Greek—settlement was founded about 700 B.C. With 
so much of this settlement cut away in Roman times, remains occur 
only on the periphery of the site, and even these were much damaged 
by Roman construction. Yet careful searching has revealed several 
areas of Troy VIII, in the most important of which were two sane- 
tuaries used from the early seventh century B.C. The ceramic 
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remains are in general more important than the architectural. The 
pottery is largely, but not exclusively, East Greek; it implies a Greek 
settlement in touch with much of the Greek world. Both sanctuaries 
continued to be used in Hellenistic and Roman times, beyond the 
scope of this volume, and their late periods are considered separately 
in an appendix. No other structures of Troy IX are here described; 
they will be published in a supplementary monograph, while other 
supplements will present objects of the late period, such as terra- 
eottas and coins. 

This fourth volume of Troy completes the major publication of 
the results of seven campaigns of excavation undertaken by the 
Cincinnati expedition from 1932 to 1938. The task of searching for 
uncontaminated deposits of several periods in a site already much 
disturbed by earlier excavations, and by erosion and growth of 
vegetation in the forty years since those excavations, was not an 
easy one. The highly skilled staff is responsible for outstanding 
suecess both in this search and in the subsequent digging of these 
areas. That many members of the expedition served in all the cam- 
paigns, and then in the preparation of the publication, is in large 
measure responsible for the high quality of both. Despite the long 
interruption due to World War II, during which the staff was other- 
wise occupied, the first volume appeared in 1950, and the last only 
eight years later. This is a remarkable achievement, and an enviable 
one. The publication of Troy has set a standard of excellence for 
archaeological reporting that will long be emulated by others. Pro- 
fessor Blegen and his team richly deserve our thanks. Troy is now, 
more than ever, one of the most important Bronze Age sites in the 
Aegean. 

S. WEINBERG. 

UNIVERSITY oF MISSOURI. 


Francesco Giancotti. Il preludio di Lucrezio. Messina-Firenze, 
Casa Editrice G. D’Anna, 1959. Pp. 332. (Biblioteca di Cultura 
Contemporanea, LXIII.) 


This is a valuable and stimulating book. As the author explains 
in the introduction, the extensive and intensive analysis of 145 lines 
at such length is justified by his view that they constitute not only 
the proemium of Book I, but a general prelude to the De Rerum 
Natura as a whole, a microcosm in which the major concepts and 
emphases of the poem emerge. Inevitably the discussion takes much 
material from other parts of the whole into account, but the focus 
determines the selection and weight accorded such material, providing 
its own perspective. 

Following the introduction and the text of the 145 lines, there are 
seven chapters. In the first, the relation of Lucretius’ concept of the 
function of poetry to Epicurus’ view of the arts is considered. 
Examinaetion of the evidence and the conflicting interpretations of 
scholars leads Giancotti to the conclusion that Epicurus had not con- 
demned art in so far as it contributed to the Epicurean goal; it is not 
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necessary to postulate a later change in aesthetic theory, such as has 
been attributed to Philodemus; Lucretius consistently looks upon the 
function of poetry as didactic, the implications of lepos (I, 28 and 
934) being shown to transcend mere euphony and to embrace the 
higher intellectual pleasure in which the utilitarian and hedonistic 
become one. Thus Lucretius’ avowed and implicit purposes, his whole 
view of his art including its medium, language, are in harmony or 
at least reconcilable with the basic views of Epicurus. Happily, how- 
ever, his poetic taste transcends his theory, as the tributes to Homer, 
Empedocles, and Ennius, carefully analyzed, reveal. 

The second chapter takes up the poet’s audience: Memmius, the 
general public, and the poet himself. Identification of the first with 
C. Memmius, the politician and recipient of Cicero’s letter (ad Fam., 
XIII, 1) is accepted as on the whole plausible but unverifiable. The 
similarity of Memmius’ “ profile ” to that of the more general public 
addressed by the poet is noted: inexperienced in Epicureanism, beset 
by reluctance, doubts, even a touch of religio, involved in political 
concerns. Proceeding to the more subtle and complex problems of 
Lucretius’ own need for confirmation, his profound involvement, the 
“Antilucretius ” within, he sees the poet himself as his own audience. 
The discussion is sane and perceptive, and has important bearing 
later on the interpretation of the invocation. 

Conjectures as to the possible date of composition, the next topie, 
are linked with the problem of the Epicurean attitude to involvement 
in politics and the famous advice λάθε βιώσας. The argument is 
concise and to the point: the Epicurean abstention from political 
concerns is a means, not an end, and must be relative to the indi- 
vidual’s situation, there being times when concern is not only legiti- 
mate, but in the long view, imperative. Insisting that the prayer of 
line 40 is for the maintenance of peace rather than its future achieve- 
ment, the year 62 B. C., following the suppression of the Catilinarian 
conspiracy, is tentatively suggested. 

With the next chapters we move into the heart of the book and its 
central concern, the interpretation of Venus and its implications for 
the whole proemium. The invocation and prayer, the “true” 
theology of lines 44-9, the problem of lacunae, the structural relation 
of the different parts and the order of their presentation, the major 
images and their relation to the basic concepts, are all treated in 
considerable detail. A long survey of previous interpretations is 
marked by meticulous concern to clarify the contributions of prede- 
cessors and the points at which the author’s own views diverge. This 
survey is valuable in itself as an interesting chapter in the history 
of Lucretian scholarship. To summarize briefly, Giancotti insists on 
the centrality in Epicurean theory of the cosmic forces of creation 
and destruction, operating within the larger equilibrium of isonomia, 
on Venus as the personification of the creative force only (not to be 
identified with natura in its totality, nor with ἡδονή which is rather 
an aspect; he believes recent stress on the distinction between 
“kinetic ” and “static” pleasure in this context exaggerated, while 
granting its validity within limits) ; Mars then personifies the oppo- 
site destructive force. The creative force, Venus, is a vital, ever- 
operating principle in which man too participates, the peace that is 
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the object of the prayer depends on man, the invocation and prayer 
are thus a summons to the creative principle immanent in man, for 
(enim, line 44) he cannot look to the gods of the intermundia for 
what he can and must procure for himself, as Epicurus himself said. 
No lacuna and no problem of transition remain to trouble us after 43. 
He does, however, believe a lacuna must be assumed between 49 and 
50, to achieve the shift in tone and focus, and suggests its probable 
or possible tenor. This bare summary, abstracted from the extensive 
discussion, fails to do justice to the perceptive and illuminating 
analysis. Much that is not new in itself achieves a fresh orientation 
and new insights. Treatment of the images of Epicurus and Iphi- 
genia is exceptionally stimulating and persuasive. Chapter VI 
includes a long stylistic analysis, stressing the inter-relationship of 
sound, rhythm, and imagery with the themes, and the interweaving 
of the more purely didactic sections with those of high imaginative 
power. Much of the earlier discussion, including that on poetic 
theory, takes on added relevance here. 

The interpretation throughout vigorously insists on the deep human 
involvement of the poet, the “ humanistic” as dominating the “ cos- 
mic” outlook, despite acknowledgement of the poet’s cosmic vistas. 
An interesting brief conclusion raises the issue of an ultimate impasse 
inherent in Epicureanism between the ethical and cosmic views, unre- 
solved and according to Giancotti, unresolvable, a question that he 
notes would carry him beyond the limits of his subject. Its statement, 
however, clarified a question in this reader’s mind: does the basic 
assumption that the proemium is the “microcosm” of the entire 
poem lead to a disproportionate emphasis on the personal, subjective 
aspects in Lucretius’ work that find here such eloquent expression? 
The answer itself must inevitably be subjective in part, but will play 
a role in the reader’s assent to some of the arguments. (Essentially 
the same issue of the impasse inherent in Epicureanism itself is raised, 
in a different focus, by De Lacy in the article “ Process and Value: 
an Epicurean Dilemma,” Τ. A. P. A., LX XXVIII [1957], pp. 114-26, 
not noted by Giancotti.) 

The volume, paper-bound, is well printed and carefully proof-read. 
There is no index, which, in view of the author’s method, is under- 
standable, and the table of contents at the end is admirably detailed. 
Quotations from the Greek are translated into Italian. A bibliog- 
raphy of books and articles cited would be very serviceable, especially 
as the mere op. cit. with no reference to the first citation results in 
many an exasperating search. The presentation is clear, fluent, and 
often eloquent. It is an interpretation which, whether or not it 
proves persuasive, must command the attention of Lucretian scholars. 


MarGaret Εἰ. TAyor. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
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